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Chapter  One 

Introduction 

Statement  of  Purpose 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  investigate  and 
document  the  persons,  organizations,  and  events  that  led 
to  the  formation  of  a  national  educational  radio  program 
service  network  in  the  United  States.   Specifically,  this 
research  will  cover  the  beginnings  of  educational  radio 
from  1914  and  follow  its  attempts  at  networking  until  the 
beginning  of  daily  broadcasts  from  National  Public  Radio 
on  May  3,  1971.   The  objectives  of  this  study  are: 

1.  To  determine  the  important  events  that  led  to 
the  establishment  of  a  national  interconnected  educational 
radio  network. 

2.  To  determine  the  key  people  that  worked  to  make 
the  national  network  a  reality. 

3.  To  single  out  key  organizations  and  events  that 
paved  the  way  toward  cooperation  between  educational  radio 
stations . 

4.  To  determine  the  key  factors  which  made  the 
national  network  possible. 
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This  research  deals  only  with  program  service 
networks  and  will  distinguish  between  educational  and 
instructional  broadcasting.   It  does  not  include 
instructional  broadcasting,  which  includes  classroom 
broadcasts,  schools  of  the  air,  and  "for  credit" 
broadcasts  from  colleges  and  universities.   This  research 
defines  program  service  educational  broadcasting  as 
cultural,  informative,  enlightening,  and  entertaining  in 
nature. 

Justification 

The  history  of  educational  broadcasting  parallels 
that  of  commercial  broadcasting  in  many  ways.   Many  early 
experiments  in  broadcasting  were  conducted  in  college  and 
university  physics  departments  at  the  same  time  that  many 
private  businesses  were  beginning  to  experiment.   Yet, 
while  it  is  easy  to  find  books  on  the  history  of 
commercial  broadcasting — Erik  Barnouw's  three  volume  A 
History  of  Broadcasting  in  the  United  States  is  a  fine 
example — one  is  hard  pressed  to  find  an  authoritative 
history  of  educational  broadcasting.   It  is  even  more 
difficult  to  find  a  history  of  broadcasting  that  deals 
with  educational  radio  after  the  advent  of  educational 
television.   This  study  does  not  profess  to  be  the 
complete  history  of  educational  radio.   What  it  does 
address  is  the  subject  of  program  networks  within 
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educational  radio  up  to  1971. 

One  of  the  main  complaints  of  long-time  educational 
radio  broadcasters  is  that  new  members  of  their  elite 
group  seem  to  think  that  there  was  nothing  before  the 
Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  1967.   This  research  will  show 
these  new  broadcasters  that,  indeed,  there  was  much  before 
1967.   It  will  give  them  an  idea  of  the  who,  what,  when, 
where,  and  why  that  makes  educational  radio  what  it  is 
today.   This  researcher  has  received  encouragement  from 
the  long-time  broadcasters,  who  want  the  new  people  to 
know  what  they  went  through,  and  from  the  new  educational 
radio  broadcasters,  who  have  no  way  of  knowing  the  history 
except  through  stories  from  their  predecessors  or 
supervisors.   Both  groups  feel  the  story  needs  to  be  told. 

From  an  academic  point  of  view,  the  study  of 
broadcasting  in  the  United  States  should  include 
educational  broadcasting,  yet  there  is  little  information 
in  textbooks.   This  may  be  because  of  a  lack  of  documented 
information.   One  of  the  purposes  of  this  research  is  to 
provide  that  documentation.   This  research  will  also  make 
information  about  networking  in  educational  radio  more 
accessible  to  educators  and  other  researchers  by  compiling 
and  condensing  the  many  sources  of  information  into  a  more 
usable  form. 

After  the  information  is  made  more  accessible  it 
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can  then  be  more  easily  included  in  a  classroom  setting. 
It  would  seem  natural  for  educators  to  want  to  include 
educational  radio  history  alongside  the  histories  of  NBC, 
CBS,  Mutual  and  others.   The  struggles  to  achieve  a 
national  interconnected  educational  radio  network  should 
be  as  an  important  part  of  broadcasting  history  as  David 
Sarnoff,  "Amos  and  Andy,"  and  soap  operas. 

Methodology 

Since  this  research  covers  such  a  long  time  span, 
1914-1971,  it  was  apparent  that  much  of  the  early 
information  had  to  be  gleaned  from  previously  published 
material.   This  information  was  acquired  through  the  use 
of  several  sources.   Cooper's  Bibliography  on  Educational 
Broadcasting  was  a  great  guide  to  very  early  sources.   The 
Index  of  CPB  Publications  from  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting  was  also  a  great  help.   It  is  an  index  of 
articles  written  for  Educational  Broadcasting  Review,  the 
National  Association  of  Educational  Broadcasters  Journal, 
and  the  Public  Telecommunications  Review. 

Interviews  with  Jack  Burke  and  Ralph  Titus  of 
Kansas  State  University  radio  station  KKSU,  formerly  KSAC, 
revealed  the  existence  of  an  oral  history  compiled  by  Burt 
Harrison  of  Pullman,  Washington.   Telephone  contact  was 
made  with  Mr.  Harrison.   He  disclosed  that  the  oral 
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history  was  done  for  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting.   Michele  Rodriguez,  of  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting,  made  the  oral  history  available  to 
this  researcher.   The  oral  history  was  subsequently  used 
as  a  primary  source  of  information  for  this  research.   It 
contained  in-depth  interviews  with  over  forty  long-time 
educational  broadcasters  and  consisted  of  over  1,200 
transcribed  pages.   These  interviews  were  an  invaluable 
source.   Since  the  interviews  were  conducted  by  a 
colleague,  the  persons  interviewed  were  more  open  and 
willing  to  share  details  than  they  would  be  to  an  unknown 
interviewer.   This  oral  history  was  then  supplemented  with 
published  historical  accounts  of  events,  such  as  Howard 
Hill's  NAEB  History:  Volume  One  1925  to  1954,  to  put 
together  a  cohesive  history  of  networks  in  educational 
radio.   National  Public  Radio  and  Corporation  For  Public 
Broadcasting  memos  and  informational  letters  were  also 
very  helpful  in  compiling  this  information. 

Primary  sources  include  personal  letters  from  the 
files  of  KKSU,  Manhattan,  Kansas,  and  six  personal 
interviews  conducted  over  an  eighteen  month  period.   Those 
interviewed  were  Burt  Harrison,  Pullman,  Washington;  Jack 
Burke,  Manhattan,  Kansas;  Ralph  Titus,  Manhattan,  Kansas; 
Joe  Gwathmey,  Washington,  D.C.;  John  Regnell, 
Edwardsville,  Illinois;  and  Jerrold  Sandler,  Flagstaff, 
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Arizona.   These  interviews  were  designed  to  fill  in  gaps 
in  information  or  to  locate  other  sources  of  information. 

The  following  history  is  a  reconstruction  of  actual 
events  using  the  best  and  most  accurate  sources  available. 
When  interviewee-given  dates  conflicted  with  documented 
source  material,  every  attempt  was  made  to  discern  which 
was  fact.   When  that  was  not  possible,  both  are  given  and 
attributed  to  the  source. 


Chapter  Two 

BACKGROUND  AND  BEGINNINGS  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
RADIO:  1912-1933 

The  topic  of  this  study  is  the  history  of  networks 
in  educational  radio.   In  order  to  achieve  a  better 
understanding  of  this  topic  it  is  necessary  to  be  familiar 
with  the  origins  of  the  educational  radio  stations  and 
organizations.   Without  the  stations  there  would  have  been 
no  reason  for  networks  or  attempts  at  networking.   The 
purpose  of  this  first  chapter  is  to  give  the  reader  some 
background  information  on  early  educational  radio  stations 
and  their  struggle  for  survival.   It  is  from  this  struggle 
that  the  networks  evolved. 

Nebraska  Wesleyan  University  station  9YD  began 
broadcasting  daily  weather  and  news  bulletins  in  1914. 
That  same  year  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  Professor 
Bennett  were  licensed  "to  transmit  with  2000  watts  as 
station  9XM."    On  December  4,  1916,  9XM  received 

permission  to  make  regular  broadcasts  of  weather 
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information. 


By  1916  licenses  for  wireless  transmission  had 
been  issued  to  at  least  fifteen  universities  and 
colleges.   Most  were  for  experimental  purposes  but  at 
least  four  began  using  radiotelegraphy  to  transmit 
regular  weather  forecasts  before  World  War  I. 

World  War  I  caused  the  closing  of  most  stations 
"from  April  1917  to  April  1919  for  security  reasons."4 
Station  9XM  was  requested  to  remain  in  operation  during 
this  time  by  the  U.S.  Navy  Department  "in  order  to  conduct 
experimental  transmissions  with  military  vessels  stationed 
on  the  Great  Lakes."    In  1919  9XM  took  the  next  step  and 
began  experiments  in  voice  transmissions. 

"On  October  16,  Westinghouse  applied  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce  for  a  special  license  to  launch  a 
broadcasting  service."   On  October  27,  the  call  letters 
KDKA  were  assigned  to  this  station.    The  broadcast  of  the 
November  2,  1920,  presidential  election  returns  by  KDKA 
has  become  recognized  as  the  beginning  of  commercial 
broadcasting  in  the  United  States. 

The  KDKA  election  broadcast  also  had  an  effect  on 

the  future  of  educational  broadcasting.   Dr.  Levering 

Tyson  was  director  of  extension  activities  at  Columbia 

University  when  the  KDKA  broadcast  occurred.   The 

following  morning,  after  having  read  of  the  broadcast,  he 

remembers : 

I  did  not  even  finish  my  bacon  and  eggs  that  morning 
but  hurried  over  to  the  University.   At  five  minutes 
after  nine  I  walked  into  President  Butler's  anteroom. 
Of  course  he  was  not  there,  but  I  waited  and  at  a 


quarter  to  eleven  he  walked  in.   I  told  him  what  I  had 
read,  and  my  enthusiasm  had  not  been  dimmed  at  all  by 
my  long  wait.   In  effect  he  said,  "Tyson,  don't  bother 
about  that.   There  are  gadgets  turning  up  every  week 
in  this  country,  and  this  won't  amount  to  anything." 
I  argued  but  did  not  get  to  first  base,  and  I  finally 
left  his  office  downcast. 

Luckily  for  educational  broadcasting,  not  all  university 

presidents  entertained  this  point  of  view. 

There  was  no  distinction  between  commercial  and 
educational  broadcasting  licenses  in  the  beginning,  and 
many  colleges  and  universities  contributed  to  the  rapid 
growth  in  the  number  of  "standard  broadcast  stations."10 
The  first  broadcast  license  issued  to  an  educational 
facility  was  in  1921.   Call  letters  KFOO  were  assigned  to 
the  Latter-Day  Saints  University  of  Salt  Lake  City.   The 
exact  date  this  license  was  issued  is  unknown.11   On 
January  13,  1922,  broadcast  licenses  were  issued  to  the 
University  of  Minnesota  (WLB)  and  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  (WHA).12   Along  with  KFOO  these  were  the  first 
broadcast  licenses  issued  to  educational  institutions. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Herbert  Hoover  called  the 
first  National  Radio  Conference,  also  known  as  the 
Washington  Radio  Conference,  on  February  27,  1922.   This 
conference  consisted  of  representatives  of  the  radio 
industry,  congressmen,  and  other  government  personnel. 
The  purpose  of  this  conference  was  to  "develop  a  plan  for 
industry  self-regulation"  which  would  help  correct  the 
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growing  problem  of  overcrowding  on  the  radio  frequencies. 
Hoover  also  wanted  to  get  an  idea  of  just  how  much  power 
the  Radio  Act  of  1912  gave  him.     One  area  of  agreement 
of  this  conference  was  a  delineation  of  the  types  of 
broadcasting  that  would  make  up  the  American  system  of 

broadcasting:  "four  types  of  stations:  government,  public, 

14 
private,  and  toll."    This  is  the  first  mention  of  the 

term  "public"  regarding  broadcasting  this  researcher  could 
find. 

By  the  end  of  1922  there  had  been  seventy- two 
stations  licensed  to  educational  institutions;  of  these, 
seven  had  failed.   This  10  percent  failure  rate  was 
actually  better  than  that  of  non-educational  stations,  as 
14  percent  of  non-educational  stations  had  failed  by  the 
end  of  the  year.15 

In  March  of  1923  Secretary  Hoover  held  the  second 
National  Radio  Conference.   At  this  conference  it  was 
decided  that  the  Secretary  had  the  power  "to  regulate 
hours  and  wave  lengths  of  operation  of  stations  when  such 
action  is  necessary  to  prevent  interference  detrimental  to 
the  public  good."   Hoover  used  this  power  to  formulate  a 
"major  reallocation."   There  were  to  be  three  groups  of 
stations:  high  powered  stations  of  500  to  1000  watts  on 
various  channels  between  300  and  545  meters,  stations  of 
not  over  500  watts  on  various  channels  between  222  and  300 
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meters,  and  low  power  stations  all  on  360  meters.   (On  the 
present  AM  dial  300  meters  equals  1000kHz,  360  meters 
equals  833.3kHz,  and  545  meters  equals  55kHz.)   Almost  all 
educational  stations  were  assigned  to  360  meters. 

In  October  1924  the  third  National  Radio  Conference 
was  held.   This  time  the  conference  recommended  the 
"abolition  of  the  cluster  of  86  stations  still  operating 
at  360  meters."   The  stations  in  this  group  that  had  more 
than  500  watts  were  assigned  space  among  the  medium  power 

stations,  and  the  lower  power  stations  "were  tucked  away 

17 
in  available,  often  miserable,  time  sharing  pockets." 

However,  the  concept  of  educational  programming  did  find 

some  support  during  the  third  National  Radio  Conference. 

David  Sarnoff  of  RCA,  for  example,  stated  that  the  radio 

industry 

must  secure  cooperation  of  the  established  elements 
that  have  long  served  our  national  culture  in  order 
that  the  air  may  carry  the  supreme  music,  education 
and  entertainment  of  the  country.  Commercial  stations 
should  not  only  broadcast  but  also  pay  for  programs 
contributed  by  public  and  educational  interests. 

Of  course  this  was  in  1924  before  radio  advertising  became 

profitable. 

At  the  end  of  1924,  151  educational  institutions 

had  been  issued  broadcast  licenses,  up  from  seventy-one  in 

1922.   Of  these,  31  percent  had  failed.   This  was  still 

better  than  the  50  percent  failure  rate  among  all 

19 
stations. 
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The  fourth  and  final  National  Radio  Conference  was 
held  in  Washington,  D.C.,  November  9-11,  1925.   Radio 
industry  leaders  had  been  urging  Secretary  Hoover  to 
discontinue  issuing  licenses.   At  this  conference  he 
agreed  and  "began  telling  applicants  that  'all  wave 
lengths  are  in  use1."   This  decision  led  to  trafficking  in 
licenses  which  doomed  many  nonprofit  license  holders. 

The  1925  conference  also  voted  to  pass 

a  resolution  calling  for  full  recognition  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  of  the  needs  of  educational 
broadcasting  stations  and  recommending  that  "adequate, 
definite,  and  specific  provision  should  be  made  for 
these  services.within  the  broadcast  band  of 
frequencies. " 

There  were  many  educational  broadcasters  present  at 

this  conference.   They  were  worried  about  their  place  in 

broadcasting  in  the  wake  of  the  rapid  growth  of  commercial 

interests.   The  strongest  support  for  educational  stations 

came  from  midwestern  agricultural  colleges.   In  response 

to  the  resolution,  a  group  of  educational  broadcasters, 

mostly  from  the  Midwest,  met  separately  during  the 

conference  and  formed  the  Association  of  College  and 

University  Broadcasting  Stations  (ACUBS).22   Their  purpose 

was  stated  as  follows: 

Believing  that  radio  is  in  its  vary  nature  one  of  the 
most  important  factors  in  our  national  and 
international  welfare,  we,  the  representatives  of 
institutions  of  higher  learning,  engaged  in 
educational  broadcasting,  do  associate  ourselves 
together  to  promote,  by  mutual  cooperation  and  united 
effort,  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  to  the  end  that 
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both  the  technical  and  educational  features  of 
broadcasting  may  be  extended  to  all. 

Also  in  1925  the  success  of  educational  broadcast 

facilites  began  to  change.   While  twenty-five  new  stations 

were  licensed  that  year,  thirty-seven  stations  went  off 

the  air.   For  the  first  time  more  stations  were  failing 

24 

than  starting. 

By  December  of  1926  President  Calvin  Coolidge  was 
convinced  that  congressional  action  was  necessary  to 
regulate  radio.   In  his  annual  message  to  Congress, 

President  Coolidge  "recommended  that  Congress  speedily 

25 
enact  radio  regulation."    The  Radio  Act  of  1927  became 

law  on  February  23,  1927.   The  purpose  of  the  law  was: 

"to  maintain  the  control  of  the  United  States  over  all 
channels"  and  to  provide  for  the  use  of  channels,  "but 
not  the  ownership  thereof,"  by  licensees  for  limited 
periods;  "and  no  such  license  shall  be  construed  to 
create  any  right,  beyond  the  terms,  conditions,  and 
periods  of  the  license."   In  the  granting  of  a  license 
or  transfer  of  a  station,  the  guiding  standard  was  to 
be  the  "public  interest,  convenience  or  necessity." 
And  every  applicant  for  a  license  was  to  sign  "a 
waiver  of  any  claim  to  the  use  of  any  particular 
frequency  or  wave  length  or  of  the  ether  as.against 
the  regulatory  power  of  the  United  States." 

The  law  authorized  the  formation  of  the  Federal  Radio 

Commission  (FRC) .   The  FRC  "was  charged  with  allocating 

27 
the  scarce  frequencies  to  the  many  contenders." 

During  debate  on  the  Act,  the  ACUBS  lobbied  for  the 

allocation  of  a  block  of  channels  for  educational 

broadcasting.   Other  special  interest  groups  successfully 
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killed  this  proposal.   When  the  ACUBS  asked  for  special 
consideration  of  their  position  from  the  FRC,  they  were 

told  that  their  interests  were  already  covered  in  the 

2  R 
phrase  "public  interest,  convenience,  and  necessity." 

In  1927  the  Preliminary  Committee  on  Educational 

Broadcasting  was  established  "to  meet  the  need  of  (a) 

clarifying  objectives;  (b)  exchanging  relevant 

information;  and  (c)  fortifying  and  ensuring  the  progress" 

of  educational  radio.   It  also  was  to  "investigate  the 

feasibility  of  a  national  school  of  the  air."  The  results 

of  a  survey  made  by  the  committee  showed  that  "a  majority 

of  those  educators  who  responded  indicated  that  they 

29 
wanted  a  national  school  of  the  air."    But,  the 

honeymoon  was  over.   Radio  advertising  had  proven  its 

profitability.   With  the  advent  of  advertising  and  the 

commercial  networks  the  demand  for  airtime  grew.   "Station 

managers  raided  the  hours  and  frequencies  occupied  by 

educational  stations.   Suddenly  the  educators  had  to 

defend  their  place  on  the  air  against  aggressive, 

well-heeled  competitors." 

By  May  1929  the  Preliminary  Committee  of 

Educational  Broadcasting  had  responded  to  the  growing 

competition  by  requesting  that  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Ray  Lyman  Wilbur,  appoint  a  committee  to  investigate  the 

possibilities  of  educational  radio.   The  Wilbur  Conference 
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31 
of  May  24,  1929,  was  the  result.     This  conference 

consisted  of  Federal  Radio  Commission  members,  network 

officials,  and  educators.   Its  purpose  was  to  examine  the 

condition  of  educational  radio  and  to  examine  the  role  the 

federal  government  should  play. 

In  a  preconference  interview,  Wilbur  attempted  to 
establish  a  conciliatory  atmosphere  for  conflicting 
interests  when  he  declared  that  just  what  percentage 
of  the  radio  band  should  be  devoted  to  education  was 
beyond  the  ken  of  man  but  that  a  proportion  of, it 
should  be  used  for  education  was  self-evident. 

It  was  decided  at  the  Wilbur  Conference  that  a 
survey  should  be  taken  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  more 
about  educational  radio.   On  June  6,  1929,  Secretary 
Wilbur  appointed  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Education  by 
Radio  (ACER)  to  conduct  the  survey.   The  Payne  Fund,  a 
group  that  championed  all  forms  of  serious  radio 
education,  and  the  Carnegie  Corporation  made  grants  to 
support  the  work  of  this  committee.33 

ACER  held  four  meetings.  The  first  was  held  in 
Chicago  June  13,  the  second  October  18  in  Pittsburg,  the 
third  and  fourth  on  November  6  and  December  30  in 
Washington  D.C. 

A  forty-seven  page  report  on  the  results  of  the 
survey  was  given  at  the  last  meeting  by  H.  R.  Shipherd. 
His  most  controversial  recommendation  was  for  the 
establishment  of  a  National  University  for  National  Radio 
Education.   Armstrong  Perry  also  offered  a  report.   He 
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stressed  three  points: 

(1)  That  educators  interested  in  educational 
broadcasting  have  come  to  a  realization  that  the  key 
to  the  situation  lies  with  those  who  have  facilities 
to  broadcast;  (2)  That  this  makes  the  control  of  radio 
channels  the  most  important  problem  of  the  many  which 
this  new  institution  brings  to  the  front;  (3)  That 
educators,  as  a  result,  generally  feel  that  some  air 
channels  should  be  reserved  exclusively  for 
educational  purposes. 

Perry  believed: 

the  educators  of  the  country  must  either  arrive  at  a 
consensus  of  opinion,  formulate  a  plan  of  action  and 
secure  the  assistance  of  the  Federal  Government,  or 
see  the  broadcasting  facilities  of  the  country  come  so 
firmly  under  the  control  of  commercial  groups  that 
education  by  radio  would  be  directed  by  business  men 
instead  of  professional  educators. 

In  the  end  the  commercial  networks  succeeded  in 

watering  down  the  final  recommendations  of  the  committee; 

gone  were  the  radical  proposals  from  the  earlier 

meetings.     The  recommendations  were,  in  part: 

That  there  be  established  in  the  Office  of  Education, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  a  section  devoted  to 
education  by  radio  .  .  . 

That  there  be  set  up  in  connection  with  this  unit  an 
Advisory  Committee  representing  educational 
institutions,  commercial  broadcasters,  and  the  general 
public. 

That  the  Secretary  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Federal  Radio  Commission  the  importance  of  the 
educational  interests  in  broadcasting. 

In  1930,  after  foundation  funds  were  exhausted, 

3  8 
ACER  was  discontinued.     There  were  seventy-seven 

educational  radio  stations  in  existence  at  that  time.39 

July  1,  1930,  ACUBS,  organized  in  1925,  held  its 
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first  convention  in  Columbus,  Ohio.   There  were 

twenty-five  active  members  in  attendance.   ACUBS  felt  it 

was  time  to  take  a  stand.   They  sent  a  message  to  the 

annual  governors  conference  calling  for  the  support  "of 

all  top  state  officials  in  securing  the  reservation  of 

broadcast  channels  exclusively  for  educational  use." 

ACUBS  also  made  an  early  proposal  for  a  network  of 

educational  stations.   In  a  letter  sent  to  members  it  was 

reported: 

The  Payne  Fund  and  another  group  interested  in  the 
development  of  education  by  radio  have  proposed  that  a 
network  of  educational  stations  would  better  serve  the 
country.   Indirectly,  reports  indicate' that  financial 
assistance  might  even  be  forthcoming  to  a  properly 
organized  program. 

However,  education  did  not  speak  with  one  voice.   By  1930 

there  were  the  beginnings  of  a  split  among  the  educators 

themselves.   One  group  believed  they  could  work 

effectively  with  the  commercial  networks.   The  other  group 

believed  that  they  might  be  driven  out  of  broadcasting 

altogether  by  the  commercial  broadcasters. 

The  group  that  believed  in  cooperation  with 

commercial  broadcasters  was  the  National  Advisory  Council 

on  Radio  in  Education  (NACRE) .   This  council  grew  out  of 

the  American  Association  for  Adult  Education,  a  Carnegie 

Corporation  supported  organization.   NACRE  began  to 

function  on  July  1,  1930,  financed  by  the  Carnegie  and 

Rockefeller  Foundations.   Its  executive  director  was 
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Levering  Tyson.   Its  goals  were 

to  further  the  "development  of  the  art  of  radio 
broadcasting  in  American  education"  and  to  make  an 
"analysis  of  the  problems  faced  by  those  in  the 
educational  world,  or  in  the  broadcasting  industry,  or 
elsewhere,  who  are  engaged  in  or  are  sympathetic  to 
educational  broadcasting." 

Tyson  did  not  believe  that  education  had  an 

"inalienable  right  to  part  of  the  air."   He  believed  that 

if  educators  failed  on  the  air  it  "was  because  they  were 

too  lethargic  or  obtuse  to  learn  the  tricks  of  the  new 

medium."   Tyson  felt  that  NACRE' s  task  "was  to  buffer 

educators'  distrust  of  the  industry  and  induce  them  to 

44 
cooperate. " 

A  group  that  did  not  believe  in  cooperation  with 

commercial  broadcasters  was  the  National  Committee  on 

Education  by  Radio  (NCER) .   This  committee  came  about  as 

the  result  of  recommendations  of  a  conference  on  radio  and 

education  held  October  13,  1930,  in  Chicago.   The 

conference  was  sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of 

Education  William  J.  Cooper.   Chairman  of  the  new  NCER  was 

Joy  Elmer  Morgan.   "Morgan's  support  for  a  separate, 

non-commercial  educational  radio  system  was  prompted  as 

much  by  his  dislike  for  commercial  radio  as  by  his  belief 

in  the  utility  of  radio  in  education."    NCER  was  made  up 

of  representatives  of  nine  educational  associations: 

The  National  Education  Association,  represented  by  Dr. 
Joy  Elmer  Morgan;  The  American  Council  on  Education, 
Dr.  John  Henry  MacCracken,  Washington,  D.C.;  The 
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Association  of  Land  Grant  Colleges  and  Universities, 
H.  Uraberger,  Kansas  State  College,  Manhattan,  Kansas; 
The  Jesuit  Education  Association,  Rev.  Charles  A. 
Robinson,  S.  J.,  St.  Louis  University,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri;  The  National  Association  of  College  and 
University  Broadcasting  Stations [ACUBS] ,  Robert  C. 
Higgy,  Director,  Station  WEAO,  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus,  Ohio;  The  National  Association  of  State 
University  Presidents,  Dr.  Arthur  G.  Crane,  President, 
University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie,  Wyoming;  The  National 
Catholic  Educational  Association,  Charles  N.  Lischka, 
Washington,  D.C.;  the  National  Council  of  State 
Superintendents,  Dr.  J.  L.  Clifton,  Director  of 
Education,  Columbus,  Ohio;  and  The  National  University 
Extension  Association,  J.  0.  Keller,  Head  of 
Engineering  Extension,  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
State  College,  Pennsylvania. 

The  first  meeting  of  NCER  was  December  30,  1930. 

At  this  meeting  it  set  for  itself  the  following  tasks: 

to  foster  research  and  experimentation  in  the  field  of 
education  by  radio;  to  safeguard  and  serve  the 
interests  of  broadcasting  stations  associated  with 
educational  institutions,  to  encourage  their  further 
development,  and  to  promote  the  coordination  of  the 
existing  facilities  for  educational  broadcasting;  to 
inform  the  members  of  the  organizations  represented  on 
the  Committee,  educational  journals,  the  general 
public,  and  the  state  and  national  governments  as  to 
the  growing  possibilities  of  radio  as  an  instrument 
for  improving  the  individual  and  national  life;  to 
develop  plans  and  create  agencies  for  the  broadcasting 
of  nationwide  educational  programs;  to  bring  about 
legislation  which  would  permanently  and  exclusively 
assign  to  educational  institutions  and  to  government 
educational  agencies  a  minimum  of  fifteen  percent  of 
all  radio  broadcasting  channels  available  to  the 
United  States.  ' 

On  January  8,  1931,  Senator  Simeon  D.  Fess,  with 

the  support  of  the  NCER,  introduced  a  bill  in  the  Senate. 

The  Fess  Bill  provided  that 

not  less  than  15  per  centum,  reckoned  with  due  weight 
to  all  factors  determining  effective  service,  of  the 
radio-broadcasting  facilities  which  are  or  may  become 
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subject  to  the  control  of  and  to  allocation  by  the 
Federal  Radio  Commission,  shall  be  reserved  for 
educational  broadcasting  exclusively,  and   allocating, 
when  and  if  application  are  made  therefor,  to 
educational  agencies  of  the  Federal  or  State 
Governments  and  to  educational  institutions  chartered 
by  the  United  States  or  by  the  respective  states  or 
territories. 

The  Fess  Bill  produced  two  immediate  results: 

It  produced  a  vociferous  defense  and  stimulated  new 
aggression  from  commercial  broadcasters,  and  it  drove 
a  decisive  wedge  between  the  two  disputing  groups  of 
educators  by  interrupting  a  planned  program  of 
cooperation  between  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 


The  FRC  conducted  a  study  concerning  radio  time  for 
use  by  Congress  when  considering  the  Fess  Bill.   It  stated 
that  "educational  programs  could  safely  be  left  to  'the 
voluntary  gift  of  the  use  of  facilities  by  commercial 
stations' ."50 

The  Fess  Bill  never  got  out  of  committee,  but  it 

did  spark  some  heated  debate.   Senator  Clarence  C.  Dill  of 

Washington  said: 

The  greatest  weakness  of  radio  in  the  country  today  is 
the  lack  of  educational  and  informational 
broadcasting.   My  study  of  the  radio  situation  in 
Europe  convinces  me  on  one  thing,  and  that  is  that 
from  the  standpoint  of  general  entertainment  and 
general  popularity,  radio  in  Europe  is  five  years 
behind  America,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  actual 
education,  at  least  four  or  five  European  countries 
are  so  far  ahead  of  the  United  States  there  is  no 
comparison. 

On  February  2,  1931,  NCER  opened  its  Service 

Bureau.   One  of  the  chief  goals  of  NCER  was  "to  protect 

what  we  have"  and  it  was  the  Service  Bureau's  objective  to 
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provide  a  legal  representative  in  Washington  to  represent 
stations  that  could  not  spend  large  amounts  of  money  for 
travel  to  Washington  to  defend  themselves.52 

Around  this  same  time  in  1931  NCER  established  a 
radio  script  service.   It  offered  a  "series  of  talks  and 
dramatizations  on  rural  life,  citizenship,  etc."   These 
"were  mimeographed  and  distributed  to  non-commercial  radio 
stations  throughout  the  country."53 

At  the  end  of  1931  there  were  only  fifty-eight 
educational  radio  stations  on  the  air,  down  from 
seventy-seven  in  1930. 54   By  1932  the  decline  in  the 
number  of  educational  stations  was  becoming  a  concern. 
Some  educators  believed  that  educational  radio  was 
threatened  with  extinction.55   "The  NCER  was  waging  a 
campaign,  through  correspondence,  urging  influential 
people  in  the  various  communities,  states  and  regions  to 
lend  increased  financial  support  to  educational 
stations."    NCER  was  also  studying  the  possibility  of 
"establishing  an  educational  station  network  which  would 
provide  for  an  exchange  of  broadcasts  between  the 
stations,  but  the  technical  difficulties  made  this  project 
impracticable."57   (This  researcher  could  find  no 
explanation  of  what  these  difficulties  were) . 

By  1932  other  organizations  were  also  looking  into 
program  exchange.   ACUBS  and  Carl  Menzer  from  the  State 
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University  of  Iowa  were  considering  building  a  disk 
recording  lathe  to  be  used  on  a  "round  robin  basis  by 
member  stations."   They  wanted  to  make  programs  available 
to  any  ACUBS  member  that  wanted  them.   Levering  Tyson  of 
NACRE  suggested  that  they  might  finance  the  recorder  but 
the  project  never  materialized.58 

In  1933  certain  ACUBS  members  were  requested  to 
write  papers  "for  the  enlightenment  of  the  membership." 
One  of  these  papers  written  in  February,  1933,  by  Dr.  F.H. 
Lumley,  Ohio  State  University,  was  entitled  "The  Needs  of 
Educational  Broadcasting."   Lumley  felt  that  these  were 
the  problems  facing  educational  broadcasting: 

1.  Lack  of  adequate  publicity  for  educational 
programs. 

2.  Lack  of  balance  and  appropriateness  in  the 
presentation  of  educational  programs. 

3.  Lack  of  syndicated  educational  features,  either 
available  by  wire  transmission  or  recording. 

4.  Lack  of  adequate  remuneration  for  educational 
talent. 

5.  Lack  of  development  of  listener  organizations.59 
ACUBS,  NCER,  and  NACRE  all  worked  in  different  ways 

towards  the  same  end,  the  preservation  of  educational 
broadcasting  in  the  United  States.   They  were  small  in 
terms  of  numbers  and  in  terms  of  financial  means.   They 
had  no  organized  headquarters  or  offices.   Whoever  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  organizations  took  over  as  the 
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headquarters  and  provided  office  space,  usually  their  own. 
These  few  stations,  people,  and  organizations  provided  the 
base  upon  which  educational  radio  would  eventually  expand 
into  a  national  network. 
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Chapter  Three 

THE  EARLY  DEVELOPMENT  OF  EDUCATIONAL  BROADCASTING 
ORGANIZATIONS:  1934-1937 

Shortly  after  President  Roosevelt  took  office  in 
1933,  he  appointed  a  committee  to  look  into  the 
communications  industry  in  the  United  States.   He  wanted 
to  know  if  telephone,  telegraph,  and  radio  might  be  better 
regulated  under  one  authority.    In  February  1934 
President  Roosevelt  urged  Congress  to  create  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  (FCC).   On  February  27,  1934, 
two  bills  were  introduced,  one  in  the  House  and  one  in  the 
Senate.   The  House  bill  transferred  all  the  functions  of 
the  FRC  to  the  FCC.   The  Senate  bill  repealed  the  Radio 
Act  of  1927  and  gave  total  control  of  radio  to  the  FCC. 
These  bills  did  not  follow  exactly  President  Roosevelt's 
recommendations.   He  thought,  as  did  the  commercial 

broadcasters,  that  radio  should  be  studied  at  a  later 

o 

date,  and  stated  so  in  his  recommendations. 

Debate  continued,  and  technical  changes  were  made 
in  the  bill.   On  April  27,  Senator  Robert  Wagner 
recognized  the  need  for  educational  broadcasting  when  he 

27 
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introduced  an  amendment  to  the  bill  (Wagner-Hatf ield 

Amendment)  that  would  have  allocated  25  percent  of  all 

channels  for  non-profit  use. 

The  final  draft  of  the  bill,  agreed  to  by  both  the 

House  and  the  Senate,  "abolished  the  FRC,  repealed  the 

Radio  Act  of  1927,  and  established  the  FCC."4   While  it 

did  not  set  aside  any  channels  for  education,  it  did 

include  the  following  provision: 

The  Commission  shall  study  the  proposal  that  Congress 
by  statute  allocate  fixed  percentages  of  radio 
broadcasting  facilities  to  particular  types  or  kinds 
of  non-profit  radio  programs,  or  to  person  identified 
with  particular  types  or  kinds  of  non-profit 
activities,  and  shall  report  to  Congress,  not  later 
than  February  1,  1935,  its  recommendations  together 
with  its  reasons  for  the  same. 

President  Roosevelt  signed  the  act  on  June  20.   The 

Communications  Act  of  1934  became  law  on  July  1,  1934. 6 

On  May  7-8  of  the  same  year,  the  National  Committee 

on  Education  by  Radio  (NCER,  see  appendix  D) ,  held  a 

conference  in  Washington,  D.C.   The  topic  of  the 

conference  was  "The  Use  of  Radio  as  a  Cultural  Agency  in  a 

Democracy."   It  was  attended  by  college  presidents,  school 

superintendents,  teachers,  librarians,  ministers,  labor 

leaders,  and  others.   "Dean  Thomas  E.  Brenner  of  the 

University  of  Illinois  declared  that  the  Depression  had 

brought  on  a  'sickness'  of  the  national  culture,  and  saw 

recapture  of  the  radio  channels  as  a  necessary  remedy." 

The  conference  concluded  that  commercial  radio  was  not 
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a  genuine  expression  of  the  listener's  choice;  that 
responsible  groups,  including  minorities,  should  not 
be  debarred  from  broadcast  privileges. 

The  Association  of  College  and  University 

Broadcasting  Stations  (ACUBS,  see  appendix  D)  met 

September  10-11,  of  that  same  year,  in  Kansas  City.   The 

name  of  the  organization  was  changed  to  the  National 

Association  of  Educational  Broadcasters  (NAEB) ,  and  a  new 

constitution  was  adopted. 

The  change  in  name  and  the  change  in  the  constitution 
were  due  to  the  increasing  number  of  educational 
institutions  broadcasting  over  commercial  outlets  who 
were  reluctant  to  join  the  organization  under  limited 
membership.   The  new  constitution  provided  that  any 
college  or  university  broadcasting  regular  educational 
programs,  either  over  its  own  facilities  or  on  a 
commercial  station,  was  eligible  for  full  membership. 

At  this  meeting  three  committees  concerning  program 

exchange  among  educational  radio  stations  were  appointed: 

1)  Committee  on  Federal  Chain  Educational  Program 
Development  (Frank  E.  Schooley,  University  of 
Illinois,  chairman),  2)Committee  on  Short  Wave 
Transmission  between  Stations  (Carl  Menzer,  State 
University  of  Iowa,  chairman) ,  and  3)  Committee  on 
Proposed  Recorded  Programs  (T.M.  Beaird,  University  of 
Oklahoma,  chairman) . 

Harold  McCarty  remembered  that  1934  meeting  at  the 

Hotel  Muehlebach  in  Kansas  City.   He  considered  it  a  "key 

meeting. " 

I  have  stated  at  various  times  that  there  must  have 
been  fourteen  or  fifteen  people  there,  and  Carl  Menzer 
or  some  of  the  other  old  timers  would  always  say,  "Oh 
come  on  Mac,  we  must  have  had  twenty  at  least."   There 
were  not  very  many  broadcasting  stations,  and  in  the 
beginning  the  national  organization  [ACUBS]  was  an 
organization  of  stations  .  .  .   There  were  so  few  of 
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us.   Those  were  lonely  times,  when  you  felt  isolated, 
when  you  didn't  feel  that  you  were  part  of  a  national 
movement,  or  that  it.,  was  a  widely  recognized 
legitimate  activity. 

The  FCC  presented  its  report  on  channel 

allocations,  required  in  the  Act  of  1934,  to  Congress  on 

January  22,  1935. 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission  respectfully 
recommends  that  at  this  time  no  fixed  percentages  of 
radio  broadcast  facilities  be  allocated  by  statute  to 
particular  types  or  kinds  of  non-profit  radio  programs 
or  to  persons  identified  with  particular  types  or 
kinds  of  non-profit  activities. 

The  Commission  proposes  to  hold  a  national 
conference  at  an  early  date  in  Washington,  at  which 
time  plans  for  mutual  cooperation  between  broadcasters 
■  and  non-profit  organizations  can  be  made,  to  the  end 
of  combining  the  educational  experience  of  the 
educators  with  the  program  technique  of  the 
broadcasters,  thereby  better  to  serve  the  public 
interest. 

The  conference  the  FCC  had  promised  in  January  was 

held  in  May  1936.   This  conference  resulted  in  the 

formation  of  the  Federal  Radio  Education  Committee  (FREC) . 

It  was  a  forty-member  board  under  the  chairmanship  of 

Secretary  of  Education  John  W.  Studebaker.   The  purpose  of 

this  committee  was 

to  combine  forces  with  the  educators  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  broadcasters  on  the  other,  within  the  present 
American  broadcasting  structure,  to  eliminate 
controversy  and  misunderstanding  between  groups  of 
educators  and  between  the  industry  and  educators,  and 
to  promote  actual  co-operative  arrangement  between 
educators  and, broadcasters  on  national,  regional,  and 
local  bases. 

The  FREC  was  not  universally  applauded.   Harold 
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McCarty,  WHA,  University  of  Wisconsin,  described  the  first 

meeting  of  the  FREC  as  "disappointing  and  discouraging. 

Discussion  veered  away  from  what  I  regard  as  the  vital 

issues...  and  centered  upon  some  things  that  are  fairly 

harmless  and  not  of  pressing  importance." 

In  late  November  1936  the  First  National  Conference 

on  Educational  Broadcasting  was  announced.   It  was  to  be 

held  December  10-12,  1936,  in  Washington,  D.C.15   It  was 

sponsored  by  a  number  of  organizations  including  the  FCC, 

the  Office  of  Education,  NAEB,  the  National  Advisory 

Council  on  Radio  in  Education  (NACRE,  see  Appendix  D) , 

NCER,  and  others.    Forty  speakers  were  to  be  involved 

and  the  purposes  were: 

To  discuss  the  means  by  which  radio  may  become  a  more 
effective  instrument  for  education,  both  formal  and 
informal;  to  serve  as  a  clearing  house  for  information 
on  the  latest  technical  and  professional  developments 
in  educational  broadcasting,  and  to  enable  persons 
representing  all  phases  of  the  subject  to  become 
acquainted  and  to  exchange  ideas  and  experiences. 

The  topics  discussed  included  "Radio  in  the  Life  of  the 

Child,"  "Classroom  Broadcasting,"  and  "Psychological 

Problems  in  Radio."   One  of  the  recommendations  of  the 

conference  concerned  the  use  of  ultra  high  frequencies  for 

broadcasting.   It  was  felt  that  much  could  be  accomplished 

by  the  use  of  radio  in  this  band. 

By  the  end  of  1936  there  were  thirty-eight 

educational  radio  stations  operating  in  the  United  States. 
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The  number  of  educational  radio  stations  continued  to 

19 
decline,  down  from  fifty-eight  in  1931. 

The  second  National  Conference  on  Educational 

Broadcasting  took  place  in  Chicago,  November  28,  29,  and 

30.   It  was  mainly  a  continuation  of  the  dialogue  started 

20 

with  the  first  conference  a  year  before.     There  was  one 

section  meeting  that  dealt  with  cooperative  radio  councils 
in  a  rather  thorough  manner.   There  were  lengthy 
discussions  of  the  basic  council  idea  and  of  the  current 

status  of  council  development  in  Chicago,  Texas,  and  the 

21 
Rocky  Mountain  region. 

Script  Exchanges 

On  December  20,  1935,  one  of  the  first  major 

educational  radio  projects  began.   An  allocation  of 

$75,000  was  made  to  the  Office  of  Education  to  create  a 

Radio  Education  Project.   It  purpose  was: 

To  present  high-grade  radio  programs  over  radio 
facilities  offered  free  to  the  Office  of  Education  by 
commercial  radio  corporations  for  public  service 
programs  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  governing 
radio  wave-lengths,  using  talent:  actors,  singers, 
directors  and  playwrights  in  the  ranks  of  those  on 
relief. 

At  the  same  time  the  NAEB's  exchange  of  scripts 

increased.   This  was  largely  due  to  the  newly  elected 

executive  secretary,  Harold  Engel,  WHA,  University  of 

Wisconsin.   He  took  it  upon  himself  to  see  that  scripts 

were  distributed  "provided  the  members  remember  to  send  in 
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23 
their  contributions." 

In  October  1936  the  creation  of  the  Educational 
Radio  Script  Exchange  was  announced.   The  Script  Exchange 
was  sponsored  by  the  Office  of  Education,  partially  funded 
by  the  Relief  Appropriations  Act,  and  was  created  to 
"collect,  edit,  and  reproduce  radio  scripts  for 
distribution  to  local  educational  groups  for  delivery  at 
the  request  of  local  commercial  stations." 

The  Educational  Radio  Script  Exchange  was  doing 
well  in  1937.   It  had  been  responsible  for  over  one 
thousand  radio  broadcasts  since  its  beginning  and  had  over 
1,600  scripts  on  file.25 

Program  Exchange 

Activity  toward  an  educational  network  was 
increasing.   In  March  of  1935  Carl  Menzer  distributed  a 
questionnaire  to  NAEB  member  stations  concerning  the 
feasibility  of  a  short  wave  network.   The  result  of  this 
survey  showed  that  there  was  not  enough  equipment 
available  to  justify  tests  in  short  wave  transmission.26 

W.I.  Griffith,  WOI,  Iowa  State  College,  was 
attempting,  in  1936,  to  set  up  an  off-the-air  relay  system 
between  midwest  stations  for  exchanging  their  best 

programs.   It  was  felt  that  this  could  work  on  a  "limited 

27 
basis." 


The  spring  of  1936  brought  more  activity  concerni 


ng 
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program  exchange.   Levering  Tyson  of  the  NACRE  wrote  to 
the  NAEB  asking  for  information  about  how  educational 
broadcasting  might  be  improved.   An  NAEB  committee  was 
appointed  and  found  that  a  program  and  script  exchange  and 
recording  services  were  two  of  the  most  important  ways  of 
improving  educational  radio.   As  a  result  of  this  finding, 

the  NACRE  gave  the  NAEB  a  $500  grant  for  the  purchase  of  a 

2  8 
Universal  Microphone  Company  recorder.     The  new  recorder 

sparked  much  discussion  at  the  NAEB  convention  held  August 

17-18,  1936.   There  was  discussion  of  recording 

techniques,  ideas  for  programs,  and  plans  for  a 

transcription  (early  disk  recordings)  library  made  up  of 
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recordings  from  the  new  recorder. 

The  National  Advisory  Council  on  Radio  in  Education 
(NACRE) 

In  1934  Levering  Tyson  looked  back  at  three  years 
of  NACRE  broadcasting.  He  "pronounced  it  a  flop.   All  his 
exhortations  had  gone  for  naught;  educators  persisted  in 
bringing  amateurish  methods  to  the  microphone.   The  result 
was  a  record  too  poor  to  justify  further  efforts."30 
Levering  Tyson  resigned  from  NACRE  in  January  1937.   That 
same  year  NACRE  issued  a  pamphlet  summarizing  its 

disillusionment  with  network  cooperation  and  became 

3 1 
practically  inactive.     (See  chapter  five.) 
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The  Council  Plan 

On  January  21,  1935,  Dr.  Arthur  G.  Crane,  president 
of  the  University  of  Wyoming,  presented  a  plan  to  the 
NCER.   It  was  called  "A  Plan  for  an  American  System  of 

Radio  Broadcasting  to  Serve  the  Welfare  of  the  American 

32 
People."    The  plan  in  its  initial  form  called  for  an 

educational  network  that  would  include  the  entire  country. 

He  wanted  to  call  this  third  network  a  "public  network." 

It  would  be  assigned  25  percent  of  the  frequencies  and 

operated  by  the  government.   "The  network  would  be 

controlled  by  a  system  of  state,  regional,  and  national 

boards  'selected  as  carefully  as  are  judges'."33   In  a 

revised  form  of  the  plan,  a  system  of  public  councils  or 

boards  (state,  regional,  and  national),  to  develop  public 

service  broadcasting  was  suggested.   It  was  this  part  of 

the  proposal  that  began  to  be  put  into  effect.34 

The  NCER  asked  the  Payne  Fund  for  a  grant  to  help 

develop  the  radio  council  idea.   They  stated  the  purposes 

of  radio  councils: 

to  aid  educational  and  civic  organizations  in  the 
region  in  mobilizing  and  coordinating  their 
broadcasting  resources  and  to  raise  the  quality  and 
number  of  their  presentations; 

to  demonstrate  and  emphasize  the  value  of  radio  as  an 
instrument  of  democracy; 

to  give  the  listening  audience  in  the  region  a  wider 
range  of  choice  in  serious  broadcasts,  including 
programs  distinctive  to  the  area. 
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The  first  application  of  this  council  plan  took 
place  in  New  Mexico  in  October  of  1935  when  a  committee 
was  appointed  by  the  governor  to  draw  up  a  plan  for  a 
state  radio  service.   Crane  had  the  intention  of  doing  the 
same  thing  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  area.   There  were  also 
plans  for  a  state  council  in  Texas. 

NCER's  budget  was  cut  in  1936  because  of  reductions 
in  grants  from  the  Payne  Fund.   This  made  it  impossible  to 
continue  to  operate  the  Service  Bureau.   They  also 
officially  abandoned  the  idea  that  their  council  plan 
should  incorporate  a  series  of  government  owned  stations, 

a  move  that  would  greatly  advance  the  cause  of  radio 

37 
councils . 

The  spring  of  1937  brought  the  beginning  of  the 
University  Broadcasting  Council.   This  group  consisted  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  Northwestern,  and  DePaul, 
combined  with  seven  local  commercial  stations.   The 
council  was  funded  by  Rockefeller  and  Carnegie  grants  and 
was  broadcasting  thirty  hours  a  week  at  this  time.38   (For 
more  information  concerning  the  University  Broadcasting 
Council  see  chapter  five.) 

1934-1937  was  a  period  of  hope  for  educational 
radio.   The  federal  government  was  beginning  to  be 
involved  in  educational  radio.   Cooperation  in  the  form  of 
script  exchange  was  beginning.   The  National  Association 
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of  Educational  Broadcasters  was  formed  and  would  become 
the  major  force  in  educational  radio. 
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Chapter  Four 

THE  COUNCIL  PLAN:  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN 
RADIO  COUNCIL 

The  early  history  of  educational  radio  would  seem 
to  be  a  series  of  committees  followed  by  a  series  of 
recommendations  followed  by  failure.   Though  it  would  seem 
that  way,  there  were  some  successes.   Perhaps  the  largest 
success  that  evolved  from  the  early  period  of  educational 
radio  was  the  Rocky  Mountain  Radio  Council. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Radio  Council  evolved  from 
Arthur  Crane's   "Plan  for  an  American  System  of  Radio 
Broadcasting  to  Serve  the  Welfare  of  the  American  People" 
presented  in  1935.   This  plan  called  for  the  establishment 
of  a  series  of  state,  regional,  and  national  councils. 
This  part  of  the  plan  was  largely  overshadowed  by  a 
proposal  for  a  series  of  federally  owned  and  operated 
stations  to  serve  as  the  carriers  of  council  originated 
programming.   There  was  little  support  for  government 
owned  broadcasting  even  among  educators.   Crane's  demand 
for  government  owned  stations  effectively  eliminated  any 
chance  of  the  plan  being  widely  accepted. 
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However,  the  National  Committee  on  Education  by 

Radio  (NCER,  see  appendix  D)  began  to  develop  the  radio 

council  idea  and  decided  upon  a  set  of  objectives  for  such 

a  council.   Those  objectives  were: 

To  aid  educational  and  civic  organizations  in  the 
region  in  mobilizing  and  coordinating  their 
broadcasting  resources  and  to  raise  the  quality  and 
number  of  their  presentations; 

to  demonstrate  and  emphasize  the  value  of  radio  as  an 
instrument  of  democracy; 

to  give  the  listening  audience  in  the  region  a  wider 
range  of  choice  in  serious  broadcasts,  including 
programs  distinctive  to  the  area. 

As  stated  in  chapter  three,  the  first  attempt  at 
establishing  a  radio  council  was  in  New  Mexico  in  the  fall 
of  1935.   After  much  work  that  continued  into  1936,  the 
plan  was  abandoned  because  of  a  lack  of  funding.3 

In  1936  Crane  and  NCER  realized  that  the  call  for  a 
string  of  national  radio  stations  to  carry  the  productions 
of  radio  councils  was  not  going  to  get  the  support  needed. 
This  portion  of  the  plan  was  abandoned,  and  it  was  decided 
that  the  proposed  councils  would  broadcast  their  programs 
over  existing  radio  stations,  both  commercial  and 
educational.   Thus,  NCER  embraced  the  idea  they  were 
originally  against:  cooperation  with  commercial 
broadcasters. 

Under  this  revised  plan,  work  on  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Radio  Council  began  in  late  September  1936.   Edgar  A. 
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Burton,  radio  columnist  for  the  Colorado  Labor  Advocate, 
called  together  a  number  of  interested  persons  in  Denver 
to  consider  educational  radio.   This  group,  after  several 
meetings,  formed  the  Colorado  Council  on  Education  by 
Radio.   This  council  invited  Dr.  Crane  to  meet  with  it  in 
early  November  1936.   After  this  meeting  a  special 
committee  was  formed  with  Dr.  Crane  as  chairman  to  develop 
a  plan  of  action  for  both  Colorado  and  Wyoming. 

Early  work  by  this  committee  led  to  a  conference  in 
Denver  July  9  and  10,  1937.   At  this  conference  it  was 
decided  that  there  was  a  need  for  an  inventory  of 
resources  possessed  by  the  institutions  and  organization 
in  Colorado  and  Wyoming.   This  information  was  vital  to 
building  an  effective  program.   Also  needed  was  a  plan  of 
organization  for  the  cooperative  council. 

The  "Prospectus  of  a  Public  Radio  Service  for  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Region"  was  the  result  of  the 
investigations  by  the  committee.   It  was  released  October 
1,  1937,  and  contained  an  inventory  of  available 
resources,  a  plan  of  organization,  and  a  list  of  possible 
advantages  of  a  radio  council,  including  advantages  for 
the  listener: 

1.  Wider  variety  of  programs  possessing  greater 
regional  significance. 

2.  Programs  more  responsive  to  the  need  and  desires 
of  large  groups. 
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3.  Better  channels  for  getting  information  about 
programs . 

4.  Greater  opportunity  to  participate  in  discussion 
and  use  of  program  materials. 

for  the  cooperating  agencies  represented: 

1.  Aid  in  selecting  materials  and  talent  available 
for  radio  use. 

2.  Assistance  in  preparing  programs  for  radio 
presentation. 

3.  Advice  in  preparing  visual  aids  and  program 
announcements  to  supplement  the  broadcasts  and  to 
build  audiences. 

4.  An  electrical  transcription  service. 

5.  Technical  assistance  in  making  radio  training 
available  to  staff  members  and  students. 

6.  Correlation  of  the  work  of  various  agencies  to 
avoid  duplication. 

and  for  the  cooperating  broadcast  stations: 

1.  A  responsible  organization  through  which  they  can 
work. 

2.  A  greater  source  and  wider  scope  of  programs. 

3.  Carefully  planned  no-expense  programs. 

4.  A  larger  listening  audience  to  which  has  been 
added  special  interest  groups. 

5.  A  clearing  house  for  numerous  requests  for  time. 

6.  A  source  of  young,  trained  talent. 

7.  A  cooperative  organization  through  which  to  test 
listener  response. 

Also  included  in  the  prospectus  was  a  list  of  possible 

types  of  programs,  a  list  of  organizations  actively 

interested  in  the  plan,  a  list  of  available  broadcasting 
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facilities  in  the  area,  a  suggested  plan  for  organization, 
financial  requirements  of  a  council,  and  a  map  of  proposed 

Q 

coverage  (figure  1). 

On  January  29,  1938,  the  first  meeting  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Radio  Council  was  held.   There  were  twenty 

organizations  represented  at  this  meeting.   Two  immediate 

q 
problems  faced  the  Council;  money  and  personnel.    A  grant 

was  secured  from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation.10  With  this 

money,  Robert  B.  Hudson  and  Charles  Anderson  were  hired  as 

the  Council's  first  two  paid  staff  members.   Both  men  were 

sent  to  New  York  for  formal  broadcast  training,  and  Hudson 

was  later  named  to  be  the  Director. 

At  an  October  29,  1939,  meeting  of  the  Council,  Dr. 
Crane  announced  that  all  preliminaries  "had  been  completed 
and  that  the  Council  was  ready  to  begin  operations." 
Help  was  still  needed  to  make  programs  a  reality.   The 
University  of  Colorado  provided  a  new  sound  studio  and 
control  room.   The  Colorado  State  Department  of  Education 
gave  free  mimeographing  service.   In  other  areas,  the 
Council  "plucked  the  help  it  needed  from  one  source  or 
another,  almost  as  startlingly  as  a  magician  pulling  his 
ducks  or  rabbits  from  a  hat."12 

On  December  23,  1939,  the  words  "produced  in 
cooperation  with  the  Rocky  Mountain  Radio  Council"  were 
heard  for  the  first  time  on  station  KOA  in  Denver.   It 
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Figure  1.   Rocky  Mountian  Radio  Council  coverage  map. 
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followed  the  presentation  of  an  original  Christmas  play, 
"The  Frontier  Magi."   The  following  night  they  were  heard 

again  over  station  KFEL,  another  commercial  station  in 

13 
Denver. 

During  the  "test  period,"  December  23,  1939,  to 

July  31,  1940,  the  Council  produced  222  radio  programs. 

These  programs  were  carried  over  fifteen  stations  in  the 

two  state  area.   Programs  were  sometimes  distributed  by 

wire  and  sometimes  by  transcriptions. 

The  Council  thus  operated  as  a  kind  of  network,  giving 
the  work  of  its  members  a  wide  currency,  and  supplying 
service  to  numbers  of  isolated  stations  which  had 
previously  given  their  listeners  a  far  more  limited 
fare  in  the  way  of  cultural  broadcasts. 

In  1940-41  the  Council  produced  367  programs  that 
were  broadcast  1,909  different  times.  A  total  of  twenty 
stations  were  cooperating  at  that  time.  On  December  17, 
1941,  Variety  cited  the  Council  for  "regional  service  in 
advancing  the  art  of  radio."15 

The  history  of  the  Council  is  not  complete,  and 
many  aspects  remain  unclear.   For  example,  Allen  Miller, 
University  of  Chicago,  succeeded  Robert  Hudson  as 
director,  but  the  exact  date  of  this  change  is  not 
known.     It  is  also  not  clear  how  long  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Radio  Council  remained  in  operation.   One  source  claims  it 
was  disbanded  "with  the  advent  of  World  War  II.  .  . 
because  of  lack  of  funds."17   Another  source  discusses 
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Allen  Miller's  use  of  wire  recorders  for  mastering 

1 8 
programs  in  1947.     Newspaper  articles  indicate  that  in 

1946   and  in  1952    the  Council  was  still  going  strong. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Radio  Council  last  appeared  in  the 

Denver  City  Directory  in  1956. 21   These  were  the  last 

three  references  to  the  Council  this  researcher  was  able 

to  find. 
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Chapter  Five 

EDUCATIONAL  RADIO  IN  SEARCH  OF  A  HOME: 
1938-1945 

By  1938,  Chicago's  University  Broadcasting  Council 
had  disbanded.   The  University  of  Chicago  decided  that  its 
partners  were  not  pulling  their  own  weight.   The  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Radio  in  Education  (NACRE,  see 
appendix  D)  was  described  to  be  only  "a  collection  of 
forgotten  files."    (See  chapter  three.) 

On  January  26,  1938,  there  was  an  announcement 

which  was  "unheralded,  unexpected  and  unprecedented."   On 

that  day  the  FCC  set  aside  twenty-five  channels  between  41 

and  42  megahertz  (below  the  current  FM  band,  88  to  108 

megahertz)  for  educational  use.   They  also  adopted  rules 

governing  a  new  class  of  broadcast  station  called 

"noncommercial  educational."   This  class  of  station  was 

described  as 

a  high  frequency  broadcasting  station  licensed  to  an 
organized  nonprofit  educational  agency  for  the 
advancement  of  its  educational  work  and  for  the 
transmission  of  educational  and  entertainment  programs 
to  the  general  public. 

The  FCC  required  that  AM  be  used  for  these  channels  unless 
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it  could  be  shown  that  there  was  a  need  for  FM. 

Edwin  Armstrong  had  presented  a  paper  on  and  a 

demonstration  of  frequency  modulation  (FM)  at  a  1935 

meeting  of  the  Institute  of  Radio  Engineers.    March  of 

1940  brought  FCC  hearings  on  FM  broadcasting. 

Experimenters,  manufacturers,  and  prospective 

broadcasters : 

explained  the  principles  of  FM,  demonstrated  its 
capabilities,  showed  their  agreement  on  manufacturing 
standards,  promised  full  production  and  promotion,  and 
urged  the  commission  to  set  aside  the  frequencies  from 
40,000  to  50,000  kilocycles[40  to  50  megahertz]  for  FM 
broadcasting  and  to  authorize  its  full 
commercialization. 

On  May  20,  1940  the  FCC  established  FM  broadcasting  "on  a 

limited  basis  immediately  and  on  a  full  basis  as  of 

January  1,  1941."   The  FCC  authorized  thirty-five  channels 

between  43  and  50  megahertz  for  commercial  broadcasting 

and  set  aside  five  channels  between  42  and  43  megahertz 

for  educational  use  only. 

In  August  1940  the  Board  of  Education  of  San 
Francisco  received  the  first  educational  FM  license.   In 
September  the  Cleveland  Board  of  Education,  the  only  group 
that  had  used  the  previous  AM  set-aside,  switched  from  AM 
to  FM.5 

In  1941  Armstrong,  in  a  letter  to  the  Twelfth 
Institute  for  Education  by  Radio,  said  that  he  would  issue 
licenses  to  use  his  patents  to  educational  institutions 
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for  the  sum  of  one  dollar.   He  also  volunteered  his 

services  in  any  way  that  would  assist  in  educational 

broadcasting.   He  concluded  his  letter  by  stating: 

Should  there  be  any  way  in  which  I  could  assist 
the  cause  of  educational  broadcasting  by  the 
furnishing  of  technical  advice  or  information,  I  hope 
that  you  will  always  feel  free  to  call  upon  me  for 
it. 

FM  Channel  Allocation 

On  January  1,  1944,  Secretary  of  Education  John  W. 
Studebaker  requested  that  the  FCC  reserve  fifteen  channels 
next  to  the  anticipated  commercial  FM  band  for  educational 
broadcasting.   He  asked  the  FCC  to  protect  existing  plans 
for  state  and  regional  educational  networks  and  to  furnish 
ten  relay  frequencies  to  link  stations  in  a  network. 

On  October  13,  1944,  the  FCC  was  told  of  plans  in 
twenty-eight  states  for  statewide  educational  networks.7 
For  example,  two  attempts  at  state  educational  networks 
were  made  in  Indiana.   In  1944  "commercial  interests"  (the 
only  description  given)  attempted  to  promote  a  network  of 
Indiana  college  and  university  stations.   Late  in  the  year 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  attempted 
to  establish  an  educational  FM  network  for  both  public 

school  systems  and  colleges.   Neither  of  these  attempts 

p 
succeeded. 

On  January  15,  1945,  the  FCC  proposed  its  new  FM 

allocation  plan.   FM  was  to  exist  between  88  and  108 
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megahertz,  the  present  FM  band.   The  bottom  twenty 

channels,  8  8  to  92,  were  to  be  reserved  for  noncommercial 

q 
use  only.    On  June  27,  1945,  the  allocations  went  into 

effect.10 

In  1945  the  Wisconsin  State  Legislature  created  the 
State  Radio  Council  for  the  purpose  of  planning, 
conducting,  and  developing  a  state  system  of  radio 
broadcasting  "for  the  presentation  of  educational, 
informational,  and  public  service  programs."   This  would 
become  the  first  statewide  FM  educational  network. 

FM  channel  allocations  were  very  important  to 

educational  radio.   Harold  McCarty,  WHA,  University  of 

Wisconsin: 

[they]  were  a  critical  development,   the  reservation 
of  frequencies.   Had  it  not  been  for  that,  had  we  been 
obliged  to  compete  for  the  FM  channels,  well,  I 
shudder  to  think  what  would  have  happened. 

Script  and  Program  Exchange 

In  1938  several  stations  had  joined  in  exchanging 

transcriptions  of  programs  for  rebroadcast,  and  there  was 

also  a  small  amount  of  off-the-air  direct  rebroadcast 

12 
occurring. 

In  1939  the  Educational  Radio  Project's  Educational 

Radio  Script  Exchange  service  was  expanded  and  added  an 

Educational  Transcription  Exchange.   The  Transcription 

Exchange  provided  complete  recorded  programs  for  broadcast 

groups.   By  1940  over  1,200  school  groups  had  used  scripts 
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and  transcriptions  from  the  Office  of  Education.   They 

were  used  to  produce  programs  in  classrooms  and  for  local 

1  4 
stations. 

June  of  1940  brought  an  end  to  the  Educational 
Radio  Project.   The  House  removed  a  section  of  the  Relief 
Appropriation  Act  that  would  allow  use  of  its  funds  for 
radio,  film,  or  theatre  work.   The  Relief  Appropriations 
Act  had  been  the  source  of  funding  for  the  Educational 
Radio  Project. 

1942  saw  the  formalized  creation  of  the  National 
Association  of  Educational  Broadcasters  (NAEB,  see 
appendix  D)  Script  Exchange.   An  unorganized  exchange  had 
been  operating  since  the  early  days  of  NAEB,  but  at  the 
1942  NAEB  convention  it  became  official,  and  rules  were 
adopted  for  its  operation.   By  May  1943,  there  had  been 
rapid  growth  and  utilization  of  the  Script  Service,  and  it 
was  reported  that  there  were  140  scripts  available.16 

The  National  Committee  on  Education  by  Radio  (NCER) 

December  6,  1941,  marked  the  end  of  the  National 

Committee  on  Education  by  Radio  (NCER,  see  appendix  D) . 

They  felt  they  had  done  all  they  could  to  further 

educational  radio.   Being  an  organization  that  believed  in 

publishing,  it  wrote  its  own  farewell. 

Glancing  back  to  1930  and  the  objectives  of  the 
National  Committee  as  outlined  by  its  organizers,  one 
sees  that  the  Committee  has  completed  the  cycle  of  its 
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activities.   It  is  gratified  to  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  play  a  part  in  the  development  of  this 
great  medium  and  to  have  contributed  to  the 
advancement  of  the  American  way  of  life.   It  is  now 
ready  to  turn  its  activities  over  to  the  newer  groups, 
groups  which  did  not  exist  at  the  time  of  its  founding 
in  1930. 

The  National  Committee  on  Education  by  Radio  can 
look  back  on  the  eleven  years  of  its  history  with  both 
pride  and  humility.   It  has  made  mistakes;  in  some 
cases  it  has  created  animosities;  it  has  at  times  lost 
hard-fought  battles  for  the  rights  of  education.   But 
the  story  of  the  Committee,  from  a  total  point  of 
view,  is  one  of  progress  and  accomplishment. 

The  allocation  of  FM  channels  would  prove  to  be  the 

"savior"  of  educational  radio.   NAEB  was  getting  stronger 

and  the  formalized  script  service  was  a  welcomed  addition. 

With  the  dissolution  of  NCER,  NACRE,  and  the  University 

Broadcasting  Council,  the  NAEB  became  the  most  important 

voice  for  educational  radio.   It  should  be  noted  that 

information  on  educational  radio  activity  during  World  War 

II  is  sketchy  at  best. 
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Chapter  Six 

FROM  AN  UNLIKELY  BEGINNING — THE  FIRST  EDUCATIONAL 
RADIO  TAPE  NETWORK:  1946-1951 

At  the  end  of  1946  there  were  only  twenty-nine  AM 
educational  broadcast  stations  remaining,  down  from 
thirty-eight  in  1936.   Of  these,  only  thirteen  could 
broadcast  with  5,000  or  more  watts  of  power,  and  only  two 
could  broadcast  after  sunset. 

On  March  30,  1947,  WHA-FM,  the  first  station  in  the 
Wisconsin  State  Network,  went  on  the  air.   This  network 
was  financed  entirely  with  state  funds  and  was  put 
together  "a  step  at  a  time"  by  adding  a  station  or  two 
each  year  until  there  were  eight  stations  in  the  network. 
The  network  was  operated  "off  the  air"  in  a  round  robin 
system  with  no  wire  interconnection.   Land  lines  were  "not 
only  excessively  expensive,  but  unnecessary.   The  signal 

was  so  superior  that  it  could  be  picked  up  and  rebroadcast 

2 
without  loss  of  guality." 

In  a  deliberate  effort  to  help  educational 

broadcasting,  the  FCC  proposed  a  new  classification.   The 

new  classification  allowed  educational  facilities  to 
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operate  with  ten  watts  of  power.   The  FCC  believed  that 

institutions  could  begin  broadcasting  in  a  small  way  and 

3* 
expand  later. 

At  the  1948  National  Association  of  Educational 

Broadcasters  (NAEB,  see  appendix  D)  convention  there  was 

discussion  of  a  plan  "for  linking  NAEB  stations  first  by 

4 
transcription  and  later  by  relay  network."    In  a 

statement  issued  earlier  in  the  year,  Seymour  Siegel, 

director  of  WNYC,  New  York  City,  said  that  "proponents  of 

such  a  chain  believe  the  individual  stations  would  benefit 

through  the  exchange  of  public-service  offerings  of  all 

types."   But  he  cautioned  that  "the  network's  evolution 

would  be  a  gradual  process  extending  over  a  period  of 

time."5 

Early  in  1949  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  provided 

funds  for  an  "International  Seminar  on  Educational  Radio" 

otherwise  known  as  the  first  Allerton  House  Seminar. 

Wilbur  Schramm  of  the  University  of  Illinois  organized  the 

seminar,  and  it  was  sponsored  by  the  Rockefeller 

Foundation  and  the  University  of  Illinois.   The  conference 

was  held  June  29-July  12,  1949,  at  Allerton  Park, 

University  of  Illinois.    Between  twenty  and  thirty 

participants  took  part  in  the  meticulously  planned 

seminar,  but,  after  two  days  the  agenda  was  abandoned,  and 

* 

See  chapter  eleven  for  more  discussion  concerning  ten 
watt  stations. 
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the  discussion  centered  around  questions  like:  "What  is 
the  job  of  educational  broadcasting?   What  is  it  doing? 

What  is  it  not  doing  it  should  be  doing?  What  is  its  role 

7 
in  American  life  and  culture?"    Before  it  concluded: 

The  Allerton  seminar  asserted  that  the  aims  of 
educational  broadcasting  are  the  broad  aims  of 
education;  that  education  in  a  democracy  has  the 
responsibility  of  lifting  the  level  of  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  the  people,  of  giving  the 
individual  a  knowledge  of  himself  and  his  society  and 
of  the  sources  of  tensions  and  perplexities  in  each; 
that  in  a  free  society  it  is  essential  that  the 
individual  have  a  continuing  sense  of  belonging  and 
participating,  of  keeping  up  with  a  complex  and 
fast-moving  world;  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
education  to  foster  and.further  that  feeling  of 
belonging  and  counting. 

The  seminar  concluded  with  recommendations  for  "a 

central  service  for  sharing  programs,  by  tape  or 

transcription,  and  a  long-range  plan  for  an  educational 

network  and  a  well-financed  program-producing  center." 

The  participants  felt  that 

the  single  most  important  factor  contributing  to  the 
slow  growth  and  development  of  educational 
broadcasting  over  the  years  had  been  the  unfavorable 
ratio  of  program  staff  and  resources  to  the  number  of 
hours  in  the  broadcast  day.   It  is  obvious  that  a 
simple  exchange  of  the  better  programs  produced  by 
each  educational  station  or  university  program 
producing  center  would  not  only  relieve  the  pressure 
on  each  staff,  but  upgrade  the  program  output  as  well. 
A  central  program  producing  service  would  supplement 
this  exchange  and  bring  exciting  new  resources  and 
production  skills  to  bear  all  along  the  line. 

Robert  B.  Hudson  writing  about  the  first  Allerton 

House  Seminar  twenty  years  later  considered  this  meeting 

to  be  where  "the  wall  of  repression,  buttressed  by  years 
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of  rationalization  and  expediencies,  came  tumbling  down 
and  educational  radio,  for  the  first  time  in  its  turbulent 
history,  was  on  the  move." 

As  a  direct  result  of  the  Allerton  House  seminar 
and  a  bit  of  fate,  a  tape  network  was  begun  in  the  fall  of 
1949.   Seymour  (Sy)  Siegel  was  director  of  WNYC  in  New 
York  City.   He  had  run  a  promotion  at  his  station  where 
listeners  could  get  a  program  guide  if  they  would  send  in 
a  certain  amount  of  stamps.   Shortly  afterward,  the 
Attorney  General  of  New  York  declared  stamps  to  be 
non-negotiable.   Suddenly  Siegel  had  $9,000  worth  of 
stamps  in  his  safe  that  were  only  good  for  postage.   He 
came  up  with  the  idea:  "Why  don't  we  bicycle  some  tapes 
from  station  to  station?"    Jerrold  Sandler  states  that 
the  date,  1949,  is  incorrect.   He  says  he  went  to  work  for 
Siegel  and  WNYC  in  February  1950  and  the  tape  network  had 
not  started  yet.   He  believes  the  year  1949  came  from  the 
fact  it  was  proposed  at  the  1949  Allerton  House 
Conference.   He  states  that  the  network  began  shortly 
after  he  began  work  for  WNYC  in  1950. 

Five  sets  of  recordings  of  the  "Herald  Tribune 
Forum"  were  distributed  and  aired  over  twenty-two  NAEB 
member  stations.    The  way  the  system  worked  was  that  a 
tape  would  be  sent  in  an  envelope  that  included  a  bunch  of 
stamps  and  a  list  of  where  the  tape  was  to  go.   When  one 
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station  finished  with  a  tape  they  put  it  back  in  the 

envelope  and  sent  it  and  the  remaining  stamps  to  the  next 

station  on  the  list.   Here  are  some  recollections  of 

Lawrence  Frymire  about  that  first  bicycle  network: 

I  remember  very  distinctly  having  sent  to  us  [WKAR 
Michigan  State  University]  a  whole  great  big  manila 
envelope  full  of  postage  stamps  by  our  friend  in  New 
York  City.   That  was  a  phenomenon  to  receive  in  the 
mail  I  don't  know  how  many  dollars  worth  of  stamps, 
but  there  they  were.   The  old  bicycle  network  was  full 
of  problems.   We  had  to  schedule  so  far  ahead  to  try 
to  take  care  of  the  vagaries  of  the  mail  or  loss  in 
the  mail.   I  remember  getting  on  the  phone  to  guys 
that  were  either  in  front  of  me  or  behind  me  on  the 
legs  either  to  get  their  complaint  that  the  tape  I  was 
supposed  to  send  them  hadn't  arrived  or  I.was  doing 
the  same  thing  with  the  guy  ahead  of  me. 

By  May  1950  the  bicycle  network  had  expanded. 
Several  stations  had  agreed  to  provide  programs  by  tape 
recording.   Sy  Siegel  reported  that  the  network  "will  soon 
be  able  to  furnish  four  hours  of  programs  per  day  to 
member  stations."15 

The  Second  Allerton  House  Seminar  was  held  July 

2-18,  1950,  at  the  University  of  Illinois.16   The  topic  of 

this  seminar  was  program  content,  "what  to  say,  and  how  to 

say  it  effectively." 

The  1950  seminar  was  conceived  and  organized  on  a 
basis  calculated  to  help  them  [programmers]  take  a 
fresh  look  at  education's  resources,  at  the 
programmer's  problem  of  drawing  significance  from 
these  resources,  and  at  ways  and  means  of  effectively 
communicating  that  significance. 

The  Allerton  House  seminars  did  not  try  to  foresee 
the  future  or  draft  precise  five-year  or  ten-year 
development  plans;  the  participants  were  not 
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clairvoyant.   But  perhaps  better  still,  they  sensed 
the  potential  and  they  ignited  the  spirit.18 

At  the  October  1950  NAEB  convention,  the  tape 
network  was  the  main  topic  of  discussion.   It  had  grown  to 
serve  thirty-four  member  stations  and  had  outgrown  its 
facilities  and  financial  structure.   Wilbur  Schramm 
formally  proposed  a  plan  for  the  NAEB  network  to  locate  at 
the  University  of  Illinois.19   By  May  1951  the  bicycle 
network  had  expanded  to  include  fifty-two  stations.   It 
was  providing  "several  hours  a  week  of  educational 
programs  to  its  member  stations."20 

On  May  5,  1951,  Sy  Seigel  announced  the  awarding  of 
a  $300,000  grant  from  the  Ford  Foundation's  Fund  for  Adult 
Education.   This  grant,  to  be  administered  by  the  NAEB, 
was  for  the  production  of  "five  new  series  of  programs  for 
educational  radio  stations  over  the  country."   These 

programs  were  to  be  distributed  over  the  bicycle 

21 
network.     On  May  23,  1951,  the  NAEB  received  a  grant  of 

$245,350  from  the  W.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation  largely  because 

of  the  efforts  of  Wilbur  Schramm.   This  grant  was  for  the 

establishment  of  a  permanent  NAEB  headquarters  and  an  NAEB 

tape  network. 

The  grant  provided  that  the  expense  of  network 
operation  gradually  be  assumed  by  the  NAEB  during  the 
five  year  period  so  that  it  would  become 
self-supporting  by  the  end  of  the  term  of  the  grant. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  grant  the  headquarters  and 
network  would  be  located  at  the  University  of 
Illinois.  l 
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"So  all  of  a  sudden  here  was  a  little  organization 
that  [had]  had  $1,500  in  the  bank  and  no  paid  personnel, 
suddenly  faced  with  the  charge  to  administer  two 
grants."23 
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Chapter  Seven 

THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
BROADCASTERS  (NAEB)  TAPE  NETWORK 

The  acquisition  of  the  Kellogg  and  Ford  Foundation 

grants  made  possible  a  whole  new  structure  of  the  National 

Association  of  Educational  Broadcasters  (NAEB,  see 

appendix  D)  and  the  bicycle  network.   The  main  difference 

was  paid  employees  and  an  office.   On  August  24,  1951, 

James  Miles  was  named  as  NAEB ' s  first  executive  director. 

Richard  Rider  was  appointed  NAEB  Network  manager.   An 

office,  which  was  used  as  the  Tape  Network's  headquarters, 

was  opened  in  Gregory  Hall,  at  the  University  of  Illinois, 

Urbana,  Illinois. 

He  [Rider]  was  a  graduate  student,  an  advanced 
graduate  student.   He'd  done  everything  but  finish  his 
dissertation  at  that  time.   We  urged  technical  support 
from  WILL  [the  University  of  Illinois  educational 
radio  station].   In  fact,  the  early  duplication, 
before  the  duplicator  came  in,  was  all  done  using  a 
bank  of  Magnecorders  that  WILL  owned.   But,  you 
remember  at  that  time  we  were  still  bicycling.   But  as 
soon  as  we  got  the  duplicator  we  went  over  to  direct 
mailing  to  each  station,  and  added  to  our  stock  of 
tapes,  of  course,  and  to  the  problems  associated 
therewith.   The  University  of  Illinois  provided  a 
great  deal  of  support  for  us,  and  we  worked  rather 
closely  with  them.   It  really  was  a  project.   It  was 
administered  by  the  University  of  Illinois.   Paychecks 
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were  written  by  the  University  of  Illinois.   All  the 
budget  records  were  kept  by  them.   They  certified  that 
we'd  spent  the  money  honestly,  and  so  on  and  so  forth, 
as  you  have  to  do  with  any  foundation  grant. 

In  1952  $10,000,  acquired  through  a  special  fund  of 

the  Kellogg  Foundation,  was  spent  on  a  tape  duplicator. 

This  tape  duplicator  permitted  the  duplication  of  eleven 

tapes  simultaneously  at  high  speed.3 

We  kidded  a  lot  about  the  Rodin  Smith  duplicator,  but 
I  think,  for  its  time,  it  was  just  a  remarkable  piece 
of  equipment,  when  you  consider,  what  with  eleven 
channels  and  trying  to  work  off  a  common  drive  shaft.4 

On  January  1,  1954,  there  were  seventy-eight  member 

stations  participating  in  the  NAEB  tape  network.   Also  in 

1954,  the  Kellogg  Foundation  made  an  additional  grant  for 

another  high  speed  tape  duplicator.5   One  problem  for  the 

network  in  1954  was  "that  program  suppliers  were 

submitting  programs  faster  that  they  could  be  processed." 

Submission  forms  were  created  "to  slow  down  and  organize 

traffic  at  the  network  office."6 

In  1955,  the  tape  network  expanded  its  services  by 

offering  foreign  originated  programs.   These  included 

offerings  from  the  BBC  and  the  French  "Comedie  Francaise." 

By  the  end  of  the  year  1955,  thirty-seven  programs  of 

foreign  origin  had  aired  by  some  or  all  of  the  network 


stations. 


By  June  30,  1956,  the  Kellogg  Foundation  had  given 
in  grants  a  total  of  $286,093  to  NAEB.   An  additional 
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grant  of  $141,000  was  received  from  the  Kellogg  Foundation 

for  operation  of  the  network  for  the  period  July  1,  1956, 

through  June  30,  1959.   During  that  same  year  Robert 

Underwood  was  named  to  be  the  new  network  manager.   Robert 

Underwood,  whose  education  was  in  English  Literature  and 

who  was  hired  to  run  NAEB's  personnel  services,  remembers 

the  time  he  was  hired  as  manager.   He  recalls  that  he  was 

.  .  .  completely  bewildered  by  all  this.   You  see, 
no  one  told  me  how  to  run  the  tape  service.   They 
just  said,  you  know,  "Why  don't  you  start  Monday 
running  the  tape  service."   And  I  said,  "O.K."   I  more 
or  less  started  from  scratch  and  devised  my  own  ways 
of  circulating  the  tapes  and  trying  to  get  them  back  a 
efficiently  as  we  could.  ...   We  had  a  production 
person,  an  engineer,  really  was  what  he  was.   We  had 
mainly  student  help  to  run  the  tape  machines.  .  .  . 
While  we  were  still  in  Gregory  Hall,  we  added  a  full 
time  editorial  person,  Betty  McKenzie,  and  two  full 
time  tape  people  to  replace  the  students.   Those  are 
the  famous  two  Hungarians ....   When  these  two 
people  arrived  they  knew  "Hello  and  goodbye."   The 
rest  was  Hungarian.  .  .  .   They  actually  had  a 
translator  who  came  with  them  and  would  interpret  our 
instructions.   But  they  worked  very  hard  on  their 
English  and  were  able  to  pick  it  up.   Within,  oh,  a 
couple  of  months  they  were  able,  at  least,  to  get  to 
work.   They  knew  what  they  had  to  do.   It  was  very 
routine  work  and  they  did  it.   They  did  it  very  well. 
...   We  were  cranking  out  ten  hours  a  week,  maybe, 
of  that  stuff  per  station. 

At  that  time  most  of  the  actual  tapes  on  which  we 
duplicated  were  in  reasonable  condition,  because  the 
whole  outfit  was  still  fairly  new.  .  .  .   Everything 
came  in  on  tape,  and  was  simply  transferred,  tape  to 
tape,  on  the  only  two  Ampexes  we  owned.   Of  course,  if 
either  one  of  those  went  down,  we  were  in  trouble. 
They  went  down  frequently,  and  we  were  in  trouble 
frequently.   It  was  surprising,  though,  how  the  people 
who  worked  there  could  react  to  any  emergency  of  sorts 
in  those  days.   No  one  was  above  packing  tapes,  or 
opening  them,  for  that  matter,  when  the  piles  came 
back  in.   No  one  was  above  hauling  them  out  to  the 
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mail  truck.   We  all  pitched  in  and  got  it  done,  and  if 
it  meant  staying  after  five  o'clock,  it  meant  staying 
after  five  o'clock.   There  was,  I  think,  in  Gregory 
Hall,  when  we  were  still  in  Gregory  Hall,  probably  as 
good,  if  you  want  to  call  it  that,  esprit  de  corps  as 
one  could  really  hope  for  in  an  organization.   We  were 
a  small  office,  but  the  people  who  worked  there  were 
all  very  friendly  and  cooperative.   There  were  no 
animosities,  no  petty  jealousies.   When  something  had 
to  be  done,  by  golly,  it  was  done.   They  all  pitched 
in.   Outside  of  that  office,  even,  the  employees 
maintained  a  social  relationship  with  each  other  and 
with  their  families.   We  used  to  have  picnics, 
Christmas  parties,  and  things  like  that.   It  was 
almost  literally  a  happy  family  arrangement  where  we 
all  had  a  pretty  good  time  with  what  we  did. 

In  1956  the  offerings  of  the  network  included 
music,  drama,  forums,  lectures,  documentaries,  children's 
programs,  and  in-school  programs.   In  1951  the  network  had 
offered  over  1,000  hours  of  programming.   In  1956  the 
network  offered  over  16,000  hours.10 

A  Program  Acceptance  Committee  was  formed  to  screen 
and  approve  network  offerings.   In  1956,  Waldo  Abbot, 
chairman  of  the  Radio  Network  Committee,  established  nine 
criteria  by  which  programs  would  be  measured: 

1.  A  submitted  program  must  have  a  universality  of 
appeal  to  a  general  adult  audience. 

2.  It  must  be  a  program  that  cannot  be  produced  as 
well  by  a  local  educational  station.  — 

3.  It  must  embody  the  principles  of  good  showmanship. 

4.  The  message  of  the  program  must  be  backed  by 
competent  research  and  planning  and  should  be 
informative  and  mentally  stimulating. 

5.  It  must  not  normally  be  "dated." 

6.  The  idea  and  content  should  be  original. 
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7.  The  technical  standard  of  recording  should  meet  the 
standards  set  by  the  NAEB. 

8.  The  timing  of  the  program  must  conform  with  NAEB 
reguirements. 

9.  In  accepting  network  programs  the  committee  should 
select  a  variety  of  types,  but  not  allow  any  one  form 
to  dominate. 

The  Program  Acceptance  Committee  was  regarded  as 

important  but  not  always  essential.   It  was  a  complicated, 

lengthy,  and  not  always  successful  undertaking.   The 

following  are  opinions  and  recollections  of  the  Committee 

from  some  of  the  people  involved  in  it: 

Frank  Schooley,  WILL,  university  of  Illinois: 

.  .  .was  opposed  to  the  policy  of  the  Acceptance 
Committee  passing  on  all  programs  prior  to  their 
distribution.   Saying  that  it  seemed  to  him  that 
sometimes  programs  were  not  distributed  by  the 
network,  when  those  very  programs  were  the  ones  wanted 
by  some  members,  he  suggested  that  only  eighty  percent 
of  the  programs  provided  be  those  approved  by  the 
Acceptance  Committee,  and  that,  for  the  other  twenty 


percent,  station  members  be  allowed  to  select  fro 
additional  offerings  those  programs  they  desired, 

John  Regnell,  WILL,  University  of  Illinois: 
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I  guess  most  people  don't  know  it,  but  I  was,  I  guess, 
the  first  chairman  of  the  Program  Acceptance 
Subcommittee  of  the  tape  network;  Waldo  Abbot  was 
chairman  of  the  whole  program  something-or-other . 
This  was  the  Program  Advisory  Subcommittee,  and  I  was 
Subchairman.   We  would  send  tapes  around  and  everybody 
listened  to  them,  and  so  forth.   I  had  that  contact 
with  the  network  as  well.   As  far  as  I  know,  that  was 
the  original  program  committee. 

For  us  to  judge  on  the  basis  of  technical  quality, 
as  long  as  the  thing  wasn't  irritating,  as  long  as  you 
could  understand  it,  you  didn't  have  to  strain,  you 
know,  to  hear  it,  it  was  my  feeling,  and  the  committee 
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at  that  time  agreed,  why  not  distribute  it?   I  think 
that  most  of  the  programs  we  got  were  acceptable.   I 
think  there  was  more,  I  guess  I  would  say,  honest, 
healthy  naivete,  during  those  years  about  broadcasting 
and  what  was  acceptable  and  what  wasn't.   We'd  get  a 
lot  of  stuff  it  seemed  to  me  that  had  a  strictly  local 
impact,  and  people  would  assume  that  it  was  all  right 
for  the  network.   That  is  to  say,  instead  of  thinking 
of  putting  it  on  the  air  clear  across  the  country, 
they  would  send  it  along  simply  because  it  was  one  of 
our  better  local  shows  and  it  was  good.   I  think  we 
had  more  naivete  about  the  national  audience.   But  I 
think  that  was  understandable  at  that  point  in  time. 
That's  what  we  were.   We  were  just  a  bunch  of  local 
stations  which  were  trying  to  put  something  together. 
There  was  production  talent  in  the  station,  and  there 
was  a  lot  of  good  programming  coming  out  of  them. 

Jack  Burke,  KSAC,  Kansas  State  University: 

.  .  .You'd  have  people  that  would  look  at  different 
kinds  of  programming,  as  I  recall.   If  you  got  on  that 
selection  committee,  things  would  be  submitted  and 
they  would  be  sent  out  to  members  of  the  committee  to 
listen  to  and  decide  what  should  go  on  the  network. 
We  always  had  a  big  problem  because  nothing  could  be 
very  timely.   Bob  [Underwood]  would  have  to  decide,  if 
it  had  any  timeliness  at  all,  if  he  dared  put  it  on. 

Richard  Estell,  WKAR,  Michigan  State  University: 

What  it  wound  up  to  be,  was  every  year  Bob 
Underwood  and  NAEB  officials  would  plead  with  us  to 
send  in  our  radio  productions,  to  get  them  in  to 
Underwood.   Underwood  then  would  send  a  sample  of  each 
of  these  submissions  to  judges  throughout  the  United 
States.   The  judges  would  then  listen  to  them,  rate 
them  accordingly,  and  send  them  back  to  Underwood.   If 
two  or  more  out  of  the  three  judges  voted  for  the 
program  it  was  accepted  on  the  Tape  Network.   Bob 
immediately  slapped  it  into  his  schedule,  and  sooner 
or  later  the  radio  stations  would  receive  it  and  could 
schedule  it. 

Robert  Underwood,  manager,  NAEB  Tape  Network: 

.  .  .1  was  instructed  that  this  was  the  way  it  was 
done.   Everything  that  was  submitted  was  to  be  sent 
out  to  this  committee  so  that  we  would  have  their 
approval.   I  soon  found  out,  however,  that  the  way  it 
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worked  was  summed  up  in  the  famous  memo  of  Waldo 
Abbot.   His  memo  said,  "It  must  be  well  done,  it  must 
be  of  interest,  and  I  must  like  it."   Those  were  the 
three  tests  of  any  program  submitted. 

After  I  learned  that  little  lesson,  I  started 
making  decisions  on  my  own.   Some,  you  know,  could  say 
it  was  a  grab  for  power,  but  it  began  actually  to  be 
the  only  way  that  some  programs  could  be  had.   When 
individuals  submitted  programs,  particularly 
organizations  beyond  the  NAEB  membership,  the  BBC,  for 
example,  they  simply  did  not  want  to  wait  two  or  three 
months  to  find  out  whether  some  committee  had  judged 
the  "BBC  World  Theatre"  series  on  Renaissance  English 
drama  was  acceptable  to  be  put  on  this  little  tape 
network.   What  we  used  to  do  was  get  the  master  tape 
in  and  make  three  or  four  copies.   I'd  write  a  memo  to 
the  committee  members  and  say,  "Would  you  please   get 
this  back  within  a  couple  of  weeks."   Then  I'd  wait 
and  wait.   Finally  one  would  come  in,  and  then  we'd 
wait  a  couple  of  more  weeks  and  another  would  come  in. 
Sometimes  it  could  be  six  months  before  the  producer 
found  out  whether  this  thing  was  going  to  be  on.  .  .  . 
This  changeover  on  my  part  actually  evoked  very  little 
response  from  the  then  members  of  the  committee  of 
from  the  membership  as  a  whole.   I  think  the  consensus 
was:  well,  if  we  do  want  to  get  into  timely  material, 
we're  just  going  to  have  to  have. someone  who  runs  the 
outfit  to  make  these  decisions. 

By  mid-1957  there  were  eighty  members  of  the  NAEB 
network,  two  more  than  in  1954.   These  members  were 
receiving  over  a  thousand  tapes  a  week  from  the  network, 
but  the  network  was  still  not  self  supporting.   It 
depended  upon  outside  funding  to  operate.   In  1957,  self 
support  was  described  as  being  "several  years  ahead." 
More  equipment  was  purchased  for  the  network  in  1957,  "a 
new  Ampex  300  magnetic  tape  recorder,  new  monitoring 
loudspeakers,  and  improved  wiring." 

In  1958  the  NAEB ' s  tape  network  programs  were  being 
aired  on  the  Voice  of  America.   While  efforts  were  being 
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made  to  include  programs  from  many  sources,  it  was 

reported  that,  in  1958,  70  to  90  percent  of  the  networks 

offerings  originated  from  member  stations.     Robert 

Underwood  stated: 

.  .  .One  of  the  things  we  did  get  accomplished  was  to 
give  the  affiliates,  as  there  became  more  and  more 
affiliates,  the  idea  that  it  was  actually  their 
network,  and  that  we  did  not  have  the  money  to  go  out 
and  buy  fancy  programs  which  we  could  pass  along  to 
them  for  a  pittance.   We  encouraged  them  to  share 
their  own  private  wealth.   I  think  we  worked  on  a  few 
egos  and  got  them  going,  and  it  was  amazing.   I  was 
amazed  that  there  was  talent  out  there.   There  were 
some  pretty  sharp  people  who  worked  at  these 
stations. 

The  fact  that  such  a  high  percentage  of  programs  were 

coming  from  member  stations  could  be  attributed  to  better 

and  cheaper  recording  equipment,  plus  the  fact  that 

prerecorded  programming  gave  the  individual  station  staffs 

more  time  to  devote  to  producing  quality  programs.   By  the 

end  of  1959  the  network  consisted  of  105  member  stations, 

up  from  eighty  in  1957,  in  thirty-two  states.20 

In  September  1960  the  tape  network  moved  from  its 

original  home  at  14  Gregory  Hall  to  two  individual  houses 

owned  by  the  University  of  Illinois  several  blocks  away.21 

.  .  .We  were  evicted  from  Gregory  Hall  because  the 
college  wanted  the  space.   They  put  us  in  two  old 
houses  out  on  the  west  side  of  campus.   I  [Underwood] 
remember  when  Jack  Summerfield  came  here  from  New  York 
City  one  time.   I  drove  him  up  and  right  across  the 
street  from  us  there  was  a  very  nice  brick  building, 
and  of  course,  Jack  thought  that  was  where  we  were 
going.   When  I  turned  into  the  other  driveway,  you 
know,  he  said,  "You  are  kidding."   And  I  said,  "No, 
I'm  not.'"" 
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In  1961  the  network  asked  members  to  send  in  tapes 
of  lectures  recorded  at  member  institutions.   These  were 
to  be  offered  as  single  offerings  to  any  member  who  wanted 
them.   Four  $1,000  grants  were  made  to  member  stations  by 
the  NAEB  for  production  of  radio  programs.   Also  in  1961 
the  network  spent  $9,000  on  new  Ampex  recording 


23 
equipment. 


1963  brought  nationwide  notice  for  the  network. 
Two  "specials,"  "Dick  Gregory  in  Birmingham"  and 
"Birmingham:  Testament  of  Non-violence,"  were  offered  over 
the  network.   Both  received  publicity  "as  outstanding 
examples  of  radio  journalism."   Another  series,  "Carnival 
of  Books,"  won  a  Peabody  Award  as  "an  outstanding  series 
for  youth  and  children."24   The  network's  membership  had 
increased  from  105  stations  in  1959  to  in  134  stations  in 
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National  Educational  Radio  (NER) 

In  1963  NAEB  voted  to  reorganize  into  four 
semiautonomous  divisions:  Instructional,  Individual, 
Television,  and  Radio.   The  Radio  Division  became  known  as 
National  Educational  Radio  (NER) .   As  a  result  of  this 
change  the  NAEB  Radio  Network  became  the  National 
Educational  Radio  Network  (NERN).26 

The  next  event  to  have  any  profound  effect  on  NERN 
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was  the  passage  of  the  Public  Broadcasting  Act  in  1967. 

The  tape  network  was  still  functioning  as  it  had  but  there 

was  talk  about  NERN ' s  role  in  the  anticipated  new  public 

network.   NER's  board  had  visualized  any  activity 

concerning  a  national  network: 

.  .  .as  being  one  that  would  be  conducted  by  NER, 
almost  as  a  matter  of  course.   The  closer  we  got  to 
the  time  of  reckoning,  though,  the  more  reservations 
some  of  us  on  that  Board  had  about  that  being  the 
proper,  or  the  best  function  for  NER  to  handle.   Maybe 
NER  should  not  be  in  networking;  we  should  stay  as  a 
professional  organization  and  ultimately  get  out  of 
the  NERN,  the  NER  Radio  Network  by  tape,  and_,have  a 
new  organization  to  do  the  live  networking. 

By  1969  the  decision  had  been  made  to  move  the  NERN 

headquarters  to  Washington.   NAEB ' s  and  NER's  headquarters 

were  already  located  there. 

It  was  both  [Robert]  Mott's  [NER's  executive  director] 
and  the  Board's  decision.   It  was  obvious  that  the 
tilt  was  for  coming  to  Washington.   The  CPB 
[Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting]  was  active. 
Also,  I  [Lucinda  Landreth]  think  about  that  time  the 
Corporation  wanted  to  beef  up  the  tape  network  and  was 
willing  to  give  some  money  to  do  that.   I  think  it  was 
obvious  that  we  should  tap  into  this  great  font  of 
resources  and  show  that  we,  too,  could  do  something  in 
Washington.   That,  I  think,  was  pretty  much  part  of 
the  decision,  to  improve  the  quality  so  that,  at 
whatever  point  the  interconnect  finally  came  around, 
that  maybe  you'd  have  enough  to  show  that  you  could 
incorporate  in  all  into  some  great  organization.8 

In  June  1969  Lucinda  Landreth  was  appointed  as  the 

new  network  manager.   Her  first  duty  was  to  move  the 

network  to  Washington. 

I  [Landreth]  only  knew  of  the  network,  before  I 
took  it  over,  as  some  place  out  in  Urbana,  Illinois, 
that  was  pumping  out  programs  to  people.   I  rarely 
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heard  the  programs.   I  would  get  the  program  guides, 
so  I'd  have  some  idea  of  what,  supposedly,  the 
programs  were.  .  .  .   There  was  a  lot  of  tension 
between  the  network  and  NER,  I  thought.   I  think  that 
was  real.  .  .  .   Because,  although  he  [Underwood]  had 
a  very  important  role  which  was  the  programming 
elements  for  which  many  stations  were  affiliated  in 
the  first  place,  well,  he  was  a  thousand  miles  or  so 
away,  and  kind  of  got  ignored. 

I  just  remember  when  I  went  out  to  bring  that 
network  back,  I  was  absolutely  astounded.   Those  two 
dinky  little  buildings.   You  knew  if  anybody'd  dropped 
a  match  you  would  have  had  no  NER  network.   You  had 
tapes  just  crowded  into  old  closets  and  old 
cubbyholes.   There  was  dust  all  over  the  place.   The 
machines  were  kind  of  stuck  in  the  hot,  old  room.  .  . 
The  machines  were  terrible.   You  know,  by  the  time 
we  brought  them  back,  the  fact  that  they  had  broadcast 
or  recorded  anything  was  a  major  miracle.   I  think 
that  unless  you're  on  top  of  the  machines.  .  . ,  Of 
course,  Bob  was,  and  was  screaming,  "The  quality!   We 
need  parts!   We  need  this!   We  need  new  machines!"   He 
was  not  heard,  I  don't  think,  as  much  as  he  would  have 
been  had  he  been  sitting  in  the  Washington  office. 
Then  he  could  have  come  in  and  said,  "Come  and  look  at 
this  damn  machine.   It's.being  held  together  by 
masking  tape  and  pins!" 

And  so,  I  went  out  and  walked  into  these 
incredible  buildings  one  day,  arrived  on  the  scene, 
and  said.   "Here  I  am."   It  was  kind  of  a  tense 
situation.   Bob  was  very  nice.   He  was  very  kind, 
given  what  he  was  faced  with,  and  what  the 
circumstances  were.   It  went  pretty  well.   We  just 
sorta  packed  up  tapes  topsy-turvy,  there  was  no  way 
you  could  be  organized  about  it,  and  threw  machines  on 
these  incredible  moving  vans.   The  machines  had  to  be 
back  in  Washington  like  four  days  later  so  that  they 
would  be  up  and  running. 

So,  we  brought  the  network  back,  and,  oh,  what  a 
disaster.   Here  are  these  moldy,  broken  down,  half 
operating  machines  that  we're  supposed  to  have 
installed  and  running.   I'd  lined  up  Ampex  and  all 
their  technicians  to  come  in  and  give  these  machines  a 
real  once-over,  and  patch  'em  up,  and  fix  'em  up,  and 
make  them  top  notch.   And  the  SOBs  came  in  and  put 
playback  heads  instead  of  record  heads  on  every  one  of 
my  machines.   Oh,  it  was  incredible.   Ultimately,  I 
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sent  a  ten  page  letter  to  Ampex,  and  on  a  day-by-day 
basis  thing,  everything  they  had  done  wrong. 
Everything  that  we'd  asked  them  to  do  went  wrong. 

.  .  .The  affiliates  were  very  patient,  because 
there  were  a  lot  of  problems  at  that  point.   The 
quality  was  poor,  to  say  the  least.   You  had  a  whole 
new  stagf  that  didn't  know  what  the  hell  they  were 
doing.     .  .  .1  mean  we  worked  day  and  night.   We 
must  have  worked  twenty-four  hours  a  day  for  at  least 
the  first  month  after  we  brought  that  thing  back.   As 
I  say,  it  was  a  young  crew,  they  were  kind  of  excited 
and  eager  to  do  it.   So  we'd  just  be  there,  you  know, 
eleven  twelve,  one  o'clock  at  night,  running  these 
damned  machines,  and  having  a  beer,  and  just  getting 
these  things  out. 

The  staff  of  NERN  in  Washington  consisted  of  three 

tape  duplicators,  an  engineer,  and  Lucinda  Landreth.   The 

staff  encountered  many  of  the  same  problems  that  the  staff 

in  Urbana  faced:  a  shortage  of  tapes,  broken  machines,  and 

the  maze  of  bookkeeping  chores  that  went  along.   Another 

thing  that  followed  the  network  to  Washington  was  the 

Program  Acceptance  Committee,  now  know  as  NERN-PAC. 

Well,  there  was  a  program  committee  which  I  did 
not  use;  not  because  I  didn't  want  to,  but  because 
there  really  wasn't  time  between  gearing  up  and  trying 
to  get  the  network  going.   There  was  never  time.   We 
usually  met,  the  program  committee  usually  met,  at  the 
Conventions,  or  at  those  regional  meetings  that  there 
use  to  be  around  the  country.   We  had  the  network  back 
the  first  of  July,  and  by  Convention  time,  which  was 
in  November,  we  had  already  invested  in  most  of  the 
programs  that  went  that  year.   It  was  really  me  and 
the  rest  of  my  staff  that  made  the  program  decisions. 
I  don't  know  how  it  went  afterwards,  but,  I  mean,  I 
recognized  the  Program  Committee  at  some  point  had  to 
be  involved;  I  just  sorta  by-passed  them.32 

Lucinda  Landreth  resigned  as  network  manager  in 

January  1970.   At  the  time  she  left  there  were  between  170 
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and  180  members  of  the  network.   She  was  succeeded  as 

manager  by  Mike  Harris.   Later  that  year  the  network  was 

sold,  by  NER,  to  the  newly  incorporated  National  Public 

Radio  (NPR,  see  appendix  D) .   Richard  Estell: 

I  can  remember  being  involved  at  this  time  from  a 
very  strange  position.   I  was  chairman  of  National 
Educational  Radio  and  I  was  elected  to  the  Board  of 
National  Public  Radio.   National  Public  Radio  and  NER 
got  together  to  talk  about  the  divestment,  if  you 
will,  of  the  tape  network  service  from  NER  to  NPR. 
Don  Quayle  was  the  President  of  National  Public  Radio 
at  that  time.  ...   I  recall  me  being  in  Washington, 
D.C.  at  one  of  the  NAEB  conventions  and  discussing 
what  price  would  be  asked  for  those  tape  recorders  and 
the  stock  that  was  there  and  the  whole  batch  of  old 
series  that  had  languished  on  the  shelves  of  NAEB  and 
NER  for  low  these  many  years.   It  seems  to  me  that 
some  figure  around  $25,000  to  $45,000  was  the  eventual 
figure.  ...   I  recall  that  obviously  we  started  out 
much  higher  and  after  Quayle  picked  himself  up  off  the 
floor,  laughing  and  writhing  in  great,  great  glee,  he 
said,  "O.K.  that's  the  opening  joke.   Now  let's  get 
down  to  business."   It  went  from  bad  to  worse,  but  I 
still  think  that  the  eventual  price  that  we  settled  on 
was  a  fair  price.   Everybody  knew  that  those  tape 
recorders  were  in  just  terrible  conditions,  even 
though,  after  the  move  to  Washington,  there  was  a 
substantial  amount  of  repair  work  done  on  those 
machines  and  maybe  even  a  new  one  purchased.   We 
either  did  just  purchased  one  or  we  were  about  to,  so 
it  wasn't  a  total  wipe-out  and  NPR  was  indeed  getting 
something  for  its  money.   It  was  simply  a  matter  of 
how  much  money  should  be  spent  on  it.   NPR  did  buy, 
lock,  stock,  and  barrel,  National  Educational  Radio's 
tape  network  service. 

NPR  continued  to  operate  the  tape  service  for  several 

years  after  the  purchase.   They  made  a  distinction  between 

the  tape  network  library  and  NPR's  new  program  offerings 

but  some  of  NPR's  new  offerings  were  available  to  the  old 

NERN  affiliates.34 
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There  was  more  to  the  NAEB  Tape  Network  than  just 

dates  and  events.   This  network  was  very  important  to  the 

development  of  educational  radio  in  the  United  States. 

Its  impact  was  greater  than  that  of  filling  time.   It  gave 

the  stations  a  base  to  work  from  and  a  chance  to 

concentrate  on  producing  fewer  but  better  quality 

programs.   It  helped  to  turn  around  the  fortunes  of 

educational  radio. 

John  DeCamp,  WBAA,  Purdue  University: 

.  .  .We  dropped  what  I  say  were  more-or-less  filler 
programs  like  fifteen  minutes  of  band  music  every  day. 
We  dropped  this  kind  of  thing  and  went  to  more 
meaningful  programs,  more  useful  informational 
programs  which  were  available  at  that  time  from 
National  Educational  Radio's  tape  network.   This  was 
the  reason  for  the  change.  .  .  .   Their  tape  network 
was  a  tremendous  effort.   It  enabled  us  to  fill  our 
program  week  with  interesting  educational  and  cultural 
programs  of  quality  from  other  places.  5 

Albert  Fredette,  WMAC,  Albany  Medical  College: 

.  .  .It  was  so  important  for  so  many  years  to  our 
station  and  to  all  the  stations,  the  old  NAEB  Tape 
Network.   You  know,  I've  gotta  mention  that,  because 
that  was  the  bread  and  butter  and  backbone  of  many  of 
the  stations,  ours  included.   What  a  great  resource. 

Burton  Paulu,  KUOM,  University  of  Minnesota: 

•  .  .1  thought  it  was  a  very  good  thing  to  do.   It 
gave  us  a  variety,  you  see.   It  enabled  us  to  reach 
out  beyond  our  own  communities.   It  gave  us  also,  it 
set  example  as  to  what  was  being  done  elsewhere.   You 
see,  hitherto  we  really  didn't  know  what  they  did  at 
Wisconsin,  or  in  Iowa,  or  in  New  York,  except  when  me 
might  go  to  something  like  the  Institute  for  Education 
by  Radio  and  take  part  in  some  kind  of  competition. 
There  we  could  listen  to  each  other's  tapes.   I  used 
to  send  around  to  the  people  who  won  awards  and  ask 
them  to  loan  us  copies  of  them  so  we  could  listen  to 
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them  here.   But  that  didn't  give  us  a  daily  reminder 
of  what  was  being  done  somewhere  else.   I  think  this 
is  very  important.  .  .  .   You  see,  you  would  listen  to 
somebody  else's  drama,  or  in-school  program,  or  talk, 
or  discussion,  or  music  appreciation  lesson,  or  news 
or  whatever.   You'd  say,  "Well,  gee,  we're  not  doing 
that  anywhere  near  as  well  as  they  are.   Let's  do  it 
like  that."   It  provided  us  with  an  incentive,  and 
also  with  an  example. 

Richard  Estell,  WKAR,  Michigan  State  University: 

I  have  great  fond  memories.   Little  Bob  Underwood 
and  his  two  Polish  [Hungarian]  helpers  sat  down  in 
Urbana,  Illinois,  at,  well,  at  an  old  house,  and  they 
would  reluctantly  accept  radio  productions  from 
educational  radio  stations  to  be  duplicated  and  mailed 
out  of  the  Urbana  headquarters  to  other  non-commercial 
radio  stations  who  belonged  to  NAEB  and  the  Tape 
Network.   I  say  they  accepted  them  reluctantly, 
because  they  were  as  bad,  bad,  bad,  productions. 
There  was  no  such  thing  as  balance  between  interviewee 
and  interviewer.   There  was  just  very  little  attention 
paid  to  quality.   It  wasn't  because  we  didn't  want 
quality.   We  liked  to  think  of  ourselves  as  polished 
professionals,  but  we  really  didn't  know  how,  I  guess, 
to  do  that  job.   And  we  didn't  know  how  to  marry,, 
broadcasting  with  tape  recording,  I  guess.  ...     I 
often  think  of  Bob  Underwood  and  his  crew  down  there 
in  Urbana,  and  Frank  Schooley,  and  everybody  we  used 
to  give  the  devil  to.   Even  though  Frank  didn't  have 
anything  personally  to  do  with  it,  we  always  held  him 
to  blame,  you  know.   But  as  I  say,  very  fond  memories, 
because  that  was  the  forerunner  of  beginning  to 
discuss  with  the  Carl  Menzers  of  this  world  about  what 
does  it  really  take  to  interconnect  us. 

Jack  Burke,  KSAC,  Kansas  State  University: 

.  .  .It  was  a  total  pain,  trying  to  keep  those 
tapes  going,  and  particularly  the  finances.  ...   I 
was  involved  at  the  time  it  was  moved  to  Washington, 
for  example,  which  I  think  was  a  major  plus,  but  a  big 
trauma  and  a  big  expense  for  the  association.  .  .  . 
It  was  basically  the  old  rich  stations,  by  rich,  I 
mean  those  that  had  production  talent,  giving 
everything  to  the  poor  again  and  feeling  noble  about 
it.   But  I  thought  it  worked  fairly  well  for  that  kind 
of  a  hodge  podge  with  stations  sitting  all  over.   You 
know  it  really  was  an  amazement  that  it  worked  at  all. 
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And  the  fact  that  it  did  and  went  for  so  long,  says 
somebody  wanted  it  to  go,  'cause  it  certainly  wasn't 
structure  that  made  it  go. 

It  would  seem  inappropriate  to  leave  this 

discussion  of  the  NAEB  Tape  Network  without  some  final 

thoughts  from  Robert  Underwood.   It  is  generally  agreed 

that  he  was  the  force  behind  the  network  for  many  years. 

He  has  some  interesting  opinions  about  the  operation  of 

the  network. 

Technical  problems: 

.  .  .In  technical  terms,  the  hardest  to  work  with 
were  the  music  programs,  mainly  because  a  lot  of  our 
station  managers  and  program  directors  had  super  ears. 
Some  people  used  to  hear  flutter  or  wow  where  there 
was  no  flutter  or  wow.   We  had  them  keyed,  we  knew  who 
they  were.   They  could  hear  it  on  every  tape  that  we 
turned  out.   Those  music  programs  cause  the  most 
trouble,  I'll  put  it  that  way,  and  the  most 
irritation.   There  is  nothing  worse  than  getting  a 
master  in  and  having  it  full  of  wow  and  flutter,  and 
you  know,  the  master  tape  would  come  in  about  fifteen 
minutes  before  you  were  supposed  to  mail  them,  and 
what  do  you  do?  ...   I  used  to  get  very  vexed  with 
people  who  would  give  me  a  bad  master.   That  just 
irritated  me,  because  there  was  no  excuse  for  it  in  my 
mind.   These  were  not  timely  programs.   They  could  be 
put  together  intelligently,  you  know,  in  an  optimum 
studio  condition.   They  just  blew  it,  a  lot  of  them. 
And  of  course,  we  got  the  blame  for  it,  because  I 
would  never  put  out  a  thing  saying,  "Well,  station  XXX 
has  got  a  lousy  outfit.   We  all  know  it,  and  here  it 
is  anyway."   We  couldn't  do  anything  like  that. 

Obscene  language: 

.  .  .Some  of  the  language,  it  was  artistically 
done,  but  still  some  words  were  not  looked  upon  too 
favorably  by  the  FCC.   I'm  sure  you  could  get  away 
with  it  today  without  any  hassle,  but  in  those  days! 
And,  you  know,  I  hated  to  be  a  censor.   In  general,  my 
policy  was  to  leave  the  stuff  in,  and  place  warnings 
all  over  the  thing.   If  an  individual  station  didn't 
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want  to  play  it,  they  were  the  ones  who  were 
ultimately  responsible,  they  could  make  their  own 
decisions.   But  it  was  our  duty  to  warn  them  that  it 
was  in  there. 

The  recording  tape: 

.  .  .Of  course,  as  we  opened  tapes  every  day,  tape 
returns,  we  tried  to  sort  out  the  bad  ones. 
Obviously,  you  know,  some  had  had  it.   We  couldn't 
catch  them  all.   The  best  way  we  caught  them  was  if 
they  simply  broke  during  duplication.   That  was 
especially  true  on  the  Ampexes  with  the  high  speed 
duplication.   We  threw  away  lots  of  tapes.   But,  yes, 
they  made  many  and  many  a  pass,  and  many  and  many  a 
trip  through  the  mail.   Of  course,  these  went  federal 
mail.   We  had  instances  where,  obviously,  they  had 
been  put  on  radiators.   Somebody  would  receive  a 
shipment  and  all  the  tapes  were  warped  and  the  plastic 
reels  were  warped,  obviously  put  somewhere  near  heat. 
Heaven  only  knows  what  happened  to  some  of  the  others. 
Of  course,  some  just  never  arrived. 

We  used  to  collect  our  souvenirs,  you  know.   I 
guess  it  was  the  pressure  of  the  control  room,  that's 
the  only  thing  I  could  write  it  off  to.   When  a  tape 
would  break  the  engineer  or  whoever  was  there  would 
find  ingenious  ways  of  patching  it  back  together. 
Bandaids,  glue,  just  overlap  and  slap  on  the  glue. 
The  Bandaid,  of  course,  was  the  greatest,  because  if 
you've  ever  tried  to  run  a  tape  through  a  machine  when 
it  was  wrapped  in  a  Bandaid  you  know  what  happened. 
Just  all  sorts  of  ways.   Scotch  tape,  which  is  really 
good  for  tapes.  ...   We'd  take  it  so  long  and  say, 
"O.K.  enough  is  enough,"  and  send  out  these  periodic 
memos  saying,  "Look  what  you  are  doing  to  our  tapes. 
Please  just  send  back  the  broken  tape,  don't  bother  to 
patch  it  back  together."   I  never  had  anyone  plead 
guilty.   Chewing  gum  even  was  used,  "Glump,"  hold  it 
in  place  there,  right  out  of  the  mouth.   Fresh  out  of 
the  mouth  and  onto  the  tape. 

The  importance  of  WILL,  the  University  of  Illinois 

station: 

.  .  .1  think  WILL,  their  contribution  was  really 
very  significant.   They  did  contribute  engineering 
assistance.   They  contributed  their  Ampexes.   We  could 
use  those.   John  Regnell,  who  was  the  program  director 


of  radio  at  the  time,  did  all  of  our  announcements. 
It  wasn't  until  the  bitter  end  that  we  gave  him  a  very 
minor  honorarium  each  year.   He  did  it  for  nothing  for 
years. 

What  it  all  meant  to  him: 

I  think  it  was,  from  my  point  of  view,  something 
that  started  as  relatively  nothing.   You  know,  when  I 
joined  the  NAEB  it  was  not  functioning  very  well. 
While  I  was  there  it  expanded.   I  think  it  ended  up 
more  efficiently  run.   I  think  it  was  a  force  in 
non-commercial  radio  for  a  number  of  years.   I'm  just 
happy  to  think  that  I  had  something  to  do  with  it, 
and,  as  I  said  before  I  wouldn't  trade  that  time  for 
anything.  No  way.     ...  To  me,  those  fifteen  years 
were  absolutely  the  fifteen  happiest  years  of  my 
life.  ' 


Importance  of  Recorders  and  Recording 
to  Educational  Radio 

In  1946  audio  tape  recording  was  first  used  for 

4  8 
commercial  network  programs,  but  not  without  a  fight. 

The  use  of  recordings  of  any  type  had  been  taboo  on 

commercial  radio  stations.   But,  educational  broadcasters 

learned  early  on  about  the  importance  of  recording.   They 

used  various  recording  devices  as  soon  as  they  were  made 

available.   While  it  is  not  the  intention  of  this  report 

to  discuss  technology,  it  can  be  assumed  that  advancements 

in  recorders  and  recording  tape  plus  the  decrease  in  price 

of  recorders  made  a  contribution  to  the  development  of  the 

tape  network.   The  importance  of  recorders  and  recording 

to  the  early  years  of  educational  radio  and  early  attempts 
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at  networking  cannot  be  overstated.   It  is  best  expressed 
by  those  people  involved  in  educational  radio  at  the  time. 

John  Crabb,  KUOP,  University  of  the  Pacific: 

The  old  transcription  days,  those  were  the  ones. 
We  got  a  Universal  lathe.   God,  we  cut  a  lot  of 
transcriptions  on  that  thing.  .  .  .   The  first  tape  I 
ever  saw,  believe  it  or  not,  was  eighth  inch  wide 
metal  tape,  you  won't  believe  where  I  saw  it,  at  a 
high  school  in  the  little  town  of  Wasco  in  California. 
It  had  been  imported  from  Germany,  that's  where  the 
tape  thing  came  from.  .  .  .   Wire,  we  bought  some  wire 
transports  and  built  our  own  electronics  for  that  and 
used  that  for  a  while.   But  wire  was  just  absolutely 
miserable.  .  .  .   The  RCA  thing  was  in  a  black  box 
that  stood  about  so  high,  sloped  up,  looked  like,  I 
started  to  say  a  TV  set,  but  not  really;  about  so  wide 
and  so  high.   It  had  a  cartridge  in  the  son-of-a-gun 
that  was  shaped  about  like  that  and  about  so,  fifteen 
minutes  each  way  on  the  cartridge,  and  you'd  jam  the 
cartridge  in  the  front.   You  never  got  your  hands  on 
the  wire,  that  helped.  ...   I  got  out  of  wire  as  I 
could  get  out  of  it  'cause  it  was  just  nothing  but  a 
headache,  and  did  get  into  paper  tape  for  a  while.  .  . 

But  the  first  real  jump  into  tape  was  when  that 
Ampex  350  came  out.   There  was  a  whole  generation  of 
Magnecorder  in  there  I'd  forgotten  about. 

Harold  McCarty,  WHA,  University  of  Wisconsin: 

Acetate  discs,  in  the  beginning,  because,  as  we 
indicated  earlier,  we  hadn't  yet  the  capability  of 
tape  recording.   That  was  a  post  World  War  II 
development.   Tape  was  preceded  actually  by  wire,  and 
we  all  tried  to  do  something  with  wire,  but  the  darn 
wire  would  break  and  you'd  have  a  bushel  full  of 
curled  up  wire  in  your  studio.   Then  we  captured  from 
the  Germans,  let  us  give  them  credit,  the  tape 
recorder,  the  "Blatner  Phone,"  and  rapidly  got  into 
the  stage  of  tape  recording.   With  reuse  of  the  tape 
it  became  relatively  cheap,  and  it  became  easy  to  take 
the  studio  outside  with  a  little  portable  tape 
recorder.   This  introduced  a  whole  new  phase  of 
broadcasting  which  I  think  was  an  enrichment. 


William  Harley,  WHA,  University  of  Wisconsin: 

I  go  way  back  to  when  we  began  during  the  war  time 
with  wire  recording.   It  was  magnificent  in  its  way, 
but  it  caused  lots  of  problems.   Then  we  had  discs, 
and  during  the  war,  glass  discs  that  shattered 
sometimes,  and  the  acetate  discs  and  so  on. 

Carl  Menzer,  WSUI,  Iowa  State  University: 

We  used  wire  recorders  for  a  while.  ...   I  can 
remember  at  an  NAEB  convention  one  time,  they  came  out 
with  the  first  tape  recorder.   It  was  a  German  made 
thing.   They  brought  it?in  and  demonstrated  it,  and 
that  was  quite  a  deal. 

James  Miles,  WBAA,  Purdue  University: 

I  remember  in  maybe  '46  or  '47  seeing  my  first 
Brush  tape  recorder,  which  was  basically  swiped  from 
the  Germans.   But  something  came  in  before.   Was  there 
a  Wollensak  in  there?   Then  that  was  followed  by  the 
Maggies.  .  .  .   The  old  paper  based  tapes  that  we  had 
originally,  that  was.  .  .   Oh,  of  course  I  remember 
some  of  the  wire  recorders,  too.   That  was  really 
worth  you  life  with  a  wire  recorder. 

John  Regnell,  WILL,  University  of  Illinois: 

I  guess  the  biggest  thing,  if  I  had  to  say 
anything  about  the  technology  up  to  that  point,  was 
tape  recording.   You  know,  it  had  to  be.   It  really 
had  to  be.   Tape  recording  was  the  biggest  thing.   The 
records  we  had  to  deal  with;  but,  boy,  when  tape  came 
along!   It  made  possible  that  bicycling  network.   It 
made  possible  exchange  of  programs.  ...   It  may  be 
the  most  significant  change  for  radio  since  tape 
recording,  the  satellite  distribution  system,  but  I'm 
not  persuaded  yet. 

James  Morris,  KOAC,  Oregon  State  University: 

We  started  our  first  portable  recording  with  wire 
in  '46.   We  didn't  exchange  those,  but  we  bought  a 
Pierce  wire  recorder,  one  of  the  first  wire  recorders 
we'd  ever  seen.  .  .   I  was  always  sort  of  proud  of  the 
fact  that  I  slickered  the  commercial  stations  and  got 
the  first  magnetic  tape  in  the  Northwest.   We  got  the 
first  Sound  Mirror  tape  recorder  that  came  into  the 
wholesalers  in  Portland.   He  had  a  string  of  orders. 
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really  interested  stations,  but  I  prevailed  upon  him. 
I'm  not  quite  sure  how  I  was  able  to  do  that  under 
state  purchasing  regulations;  but  I  went  to  Portland, 
and  I  saw  it,  and  I  brought  it  home  with  me.   I  can't 
remember  now  whether  he  trusted  me  to  put  through  a 
purchase  order,  or  what;  but  anyway,  we  got  that  first 
Sound  Mirror.  We  began  to  use  that,  and  began  to  store 
tapes  from  almost  the  beginning.  .  .  .   The  Fact  that 
you  could  delay  programs.   In  the  area  of  special 
events,  for  example,  you  could  never  win  in  the  old 
"live"  days.   If  you  scheduled  a  special  event  from  on 
campus,  you  cancelled  somebody's  important  program. 
The  listener  thought  his  program  was  important,  and 
you  moved  it  to  another  time,  or  cancelled  it.   But 
after  tape  came  along  you  usually  ended  up  delaying 
the  special  event,  "to  a  more  convenient  time,"  or 
something  like  that.   And  then,  just  to  hear  yourself, 
I  never  would  have  been  in  broadcasting  if  I'd  heard 
myself  before  I  professionally  was  committed  to  it. 

John  DeCamp,  WBAA,  Purdue  University: 

When  we  went  to  tape  recording,  of  course  paper 
tapes  initially,  we  had  a  Brush  tape  recorder.   I  used 
to  carry  that  big  bastard  to  the  fieldhouse  every 
Sunday  morning  to  record  the  football  coach  about  the 
game  before  and  I  could  hardly  carry  it.   It  was  a 
monstrous  thing  with  a  lid  on  the  top  of  it,  and  I 
carried  that  up  there.   We  carried  it  all  around  and 
tried  to  use  it.  .  .  .   These  were  important  and  major 
purchases  for  us.  .  .  .   We  had  five  or  six  Ampex 
recorders.   One  of  them  would  always  be  portable  and 
the  other  three  or  four  would  be  rack  mounted.   But 
that  happened  over  a  period  of  years.   It  took  time. 
Tape  recording  and  NPR  had  to  be  the  two  biggest 
things  and  best  things  that  ever  happened  to  radio 
while  I  was  associated  with  it. 

(Brief  biographies  of  the  persons  quoted  in  this 

chapter  can  be  found  in  appendix  A.) 
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Chapter  Eight 

PLANS  FOR  INTERCONNECTION  AND  THE  EDUCATIONAL 
RADIO  NETWORK  (ERN) :  1952-1963 

While  the  National  Association  of  Educational 
Broadcaster's  Tape  Network  (NAEB,  see  appendix  D)  provided 
a  needed  service,  it  was  not  the  ultimate  goal  of  many 
educational  radio  broadcasters.   They  still  dreamed  and 
worked  toward  the  day  when  interconnection  of  their 
stations  would  be  possible.   The  period,  1952-1963,  was 
marked  by  few  events  but  those  events  were  a  turning  point 
as  far  as  the  future  of  a  physically  interconnected 
educational  radio  network  was  concerned. 

The  Educational  Television  and  Radio  Center  (ETRC) , 
later  known  as  the  National  Educational  Television  and 
Radio  Center  (NETRC) ,  was  created  in  1954.   ETRC  was  set 
up  primarily  to  serve  educational  television,  but  was 
active  "in  the  advancement  of  educational  radio  through, 
special  grants  to  colleges  and  universities."   NAEB 
administered  these  grants. 

By  1957  ETRC  had  awarded  radio  grants  totaling  over 
$200,000,  and  had  established  itself  as  a  major  source  of 
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funding  for  educational  radio.   These  grants  had  produced 
a  total  of  forty-one  series  for  educational  radio.   That 
same  year  ETRC  announced  a  new  three  year  plan  for 
educational  radio  programs  to  be  developed  on  the  theme, 
"The  American  in  the  Twentieth  Century."   These  programs 
were  distributed  by  NAEB ' s  Tape  Network. 

NETRC,  as  it  was  now  known,  along  with  the  National 
Association  of  Educational  Broadcasters  (NAEB)  sponsored 
on  September  9-11,  1959,  the  first  of  two  national 
seminars  on  educational  radio  networking.  The  Actual 
planning  for  the  seminar  was  done  by  the  NAEB  Radio 
Planning  Committee.   This  seminar  brought  together  radio 
station  managers  "who  wished  to  assess  past  progress  and 
anticipate  future  problems  in  educational  radio 
broadcasting."   The  purpose  for  the  meeting  was  to  show 
that  "radio,  too  is  an  eminently  useful  tool  of  education 
and  must  not  be  neglected  because  of  the  current 
preoccupation  with  televisions."    The  seminar  concluded 


that: 


1.  Educational  radio  has  a  dynamic  future,  but 
adjustments  in  programming  must  constantly  be  made  to 
meet  public  needs. 

2.  Stations  must  seek  to  broaden  relationships  with 
the  NAEB  and  educational  institutions. 

3.  Prudent  efforts  must  continue  to  be  made  in 
developing  interconnected  state  and  regional  radio 
networks. 

4.  Seminars  must  continue  to  be  held  regularly. 
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5.  Programming  must  be  aimed  more  toward  the 
"less-educated"  citizens  of  the  country. 

6.  A  uniform  policy  should  be  adopted  among  NAEB 
member  stations  in  arranging  faculty  released  time  for 
radio  participation. 

7.  The  NAEB  network  should  be  enlarged  to  include 
additional  program  planning  personnel  to  work  with 
individual  stations. 

8.  A  consistently  good  promotion  campaign  for  network 
and  member  stations  should  be  carried  on  with  help 
from  NAEB  headquarters  personnel. 

By  summer  1960  NETRC  had  grown  to  the  point  where 

NAEB  was  considering  transferring  the  Tape  Network  to 

NETRC.   The  idea  for  this  transfer  dated  back  to  the 

controversy  over  whether  or  not  NAEB  should  control  NETRC 

and  the  decision  to  maintain  the  word  "radio"  in  the 

original  name  of  NETRC. 

If  the  transfer  were  to  be  made  [to  conveniently 
centralize  radio  and  television  programing] ,  the  NAEB 
certainly  wanted  its  own  vice  president  and  a  status 
equal  to  television.   At  the  fall  convention,  the 
membership  directed  the  Board  to  continue  negotiations 
with  the  NETRC,  but  "For  the  foreseeable  future.  .  . 
the  network  will  continue  to  chart  its  own  course, 
along  the  lines  of  better  and  more  programing." 

During  that  same  summer,  on  July  17-21,  the  second 

seminar  on  educational  radio  networking  was  held  in 

Madison,  Wisconsin.    The  purpose  of  this  seminar, 

sponsored  by  NAEB  alone,  was  "to  set  up  a  concrete  plan  or 

blueprint  for  a  national  live  educational  radio  network."7 

The  seminar  consisted  of  a  series  of  addresses  and 

discussions  of  current  network  attempts  and  consideration 
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of  future  steps  toward  networking.   In  his  keynote 

address,  Hartford  Gunn  stated  that  the  goal  for  a  new 

network,  concerning  programing,  should  be: 

.  .  .to  educate  the  United  States  citizen  to  world 
leadership,  to  increase  the  knowledge  and 
effectiveness  of  the  citizen  in  his  job,  to  enrich  his 
life,  and  to  perform  a  special  service  for  education 
itself. 

He  also  addressed  reasons  behind  the  plans  for  the  network 

to  be  live  rather  than  on  tape: 

As  one  Ford  Foundation  official  asked  me  the  other 
day,  "Isn't  most  of  your  material  in  educational 
broadcasting  timeless?"   I  had  to  admit  that,  yes,  a 
large  part  of  it  is  timeless,  not  always  by  desire  but 
frequently  by  necessity  of  tape  network  distribution. 
Slow  distribution  has  made  it  almost  impossible  to 
deal  adequately  with  the  increasing  tempo  of  national 
and  world  events,  thereby  crippling  educational 
broadcasting  in  one  of  the  areas  where  it  is  most 
needed. 

But,  the  live,  interconnected  network  has  other 
values  besides  its  ability  to  deal  with  the  timely, 
the  immediate,  and  the  urgent.   It  could  and  should 
provide  more  programs  than  a  tape  distribution  system 
can.   It  should,  in  fact,  provide  a  complete  schedule 
of  eighteen  hours  every  day  which  member  stations  can 
accept  or  reject.   And,  because  it  can  enable  stations 
to  reduce  their  local  program  production  and  to 
concentrate  on  a  few  outstanding  programs,  better 
programs  not  only  for  the  network,  but  for  individual 
local  needs  as  well.   As  a  by-product  of  the  full 
network  schedule,  there  may  be  encouraged  the 
development  of  new  stations  by  those  institutions 
which  previously  have  been  frightened  by  the  prospect 
of  providing  a  complete  program  schedule  by 
themselves . 

The  network  will  force  us  to  do  cooperative 
thinking  and  planning  concerning  the  presentation  of 
programs  and  the  use  of  talent  and  facilities. 

One  of  the  most  remembered  presentations  of  the 
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seminar  was  Carl  Menzer's  plan  for  interconnection  of 
midwestern  stations.   Menzer  had  drawn  up  a  complete 
series  of  charts  and  graphs  with  the  interconnect  detailed 
and  costs  of  the  network  included.   He  based  his  proposal 
on  work  that  he  had  done  concerning  a  midwest 
interconnected  educational  network. 9   In  his  plan  he  used 
the  Big  Ten  and  the  University  of  Chicago  stations  plus 
Iowa  State  University.   This  was  the  first  time  anyone  had 
presented  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  interconnection  of 
midwest  educational  radio  stations  (figure  2). 

The  seminar  produced  some  conclusions  concerning  an 
educational  radio  network: 

1.  The  ultimate  goal  is  a  national  live  radio  network 
for  educational  station,  providing  service  to  the 
people  of  the  entire  country. 

2.  With  that  in  mind,  the  NAEB  should  continue  to  work 
NOW  toward  establishing  regional  and  state  networks. 

3.  The  main  values  of  such  a  network  are: 

a.  To  distribute  program  materials  of  a  timely 
nature,  news,  commentary,  and  analysis,  which  are  not 
now  readily  available  to  American  audiences. 

b.  The  psychological  factor  of  national  live 
broadcasts  versus  delayed  broadcasts  will  stimulate 
participation  by  faculty  and  staff  of  member 
institutions,  and  other  authorities. 

c.  To  serve  as  a  coordinating  and  distributing 
agency  for  the  cultural  and  intellectual  resources  of 
the  nation. 

4.  A  permanent  committee  should  be  appointed  to  study 
and  work  toward  establishment  of  the  live  network. 
Membership  on  the  committee  should  consist  of  a 
representative  from  each  NAEB  region,  plus  members  of 
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Figure  2.   Proposed  Midwest  Network. 
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the  ad  hoc  committee  which  planned  the  seminar. 

5.  The  NAEB  should  seek  funds  for  the  stAdy  of  legal 
and  engineering  problems  related  to  various  types  of 
interconnection  in  radio  broadcasting. 

6.  At  this  time  it  is  impossible  to  establish  accurate 
estimates  of  staff  and  budgetary  needs  of  a  national 
network  headquarters.   Seminar  estimates  of  personnel 
requirements  ranged  from  six  to  over  thirty.   Budget 
estimates  varied  from  $60,000  to  $250,000  per  year. 

7.  The  NAEB  should  seek  funds  to  hold  regional 
meetings  throughout  the  U.S.  in  order  to  bring 
together  representatives  of  all  existing  or  potential 
network  stations.   Such  meetings  will  serve  to 
stimulate  development  of  the  various  regional  and 
state  networks  which  ultimately  can  be  interconnected 
to  form  a  true  nationwide  educational  radio  service. 

8.  Nonbroadcast  uses  of  a  live  network  would  help  in 
financing  the  network.   These  uses  may  be  most 
important  in  the  stimulation  of  network  development  by 
administrators. 

9.  Network  service  should  span  an  eight-hour  period  or 
more,  which  will  include  service  for  daytime  and 
nighttime  programing  in  most  U.S.  time  zones. 

10.  A  tape  program  service  with  air  express  or  other 
fast  handling  and  delivery  capabilities  should  be 
established  to  supplement  the  present  NAEB  network 
service  to  interconnect  the  various  state  or  regional 
networks  during  the  development  stages  of  the  national 
network.   This  tape  service  may  be  continued  along 
with  the  live  network  to  transmit  high  fidelity  music 
program  features. 
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Regional  network  headquarters  should  be  set  up  at 
ntral  city  in  each  region.   As  the  national 
network  develops  through  interconnection  of  regional 
networks,  a  national  network  headquarters  should  be 
established  at  a  location  which  will  best  serve  the 
needs  of  the  network . 

The  Council  of  Ten  and  the  University  of  Chicago 

At  the  time  of  the  1960  Madison  seminar  there  were 
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two  separate  movements  toward  regional  educational  radio 
networks.   One  was  in  the  midwest  and  was  commonly  known 
as  the  Council  of  Ten  and  the  University  of  Chicago.   The 
other  was  in  New  England,  the  Educational  Radio  Network 
(ERN) . 

The  Council  of  Ten  and  the  University  of  Chicago 
were  originally  a  group  similar  to  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Radio  Council.   It  consisted  of  schools  in  the  Big  Ten 
Conference  and  the  University  of  Chicago.   Frank  Schooley, 
at  the  1960  Madison  seminar,  stated: 

In  thinking  about  a  radio  regional  network  those 
of  us  in  the  organization  have  transmitted  to  this 
cooperative  committee  of  the  Big  Ten  and  Chicago  a 
proposal  to  make  a  more  formalized  study  of  the 
potential  and  the  operation  of  a  Midwestern  network. 
We  have  elected  to  use  the  machinery  which  exists  but 
we  are  not  closing  the  door  to  expansion  to  a 
Midwestern  network  including  more  than  these  eleven 
institutions.  .  .  . 

We  are  thinking  at  the  moment  of  a  live, 
line-linked  network.  .  .  . 

[We  have]  a  tentative  target  date  of  January 
1,11961],  for  the  Big  Ten  and  Chicago.12 

The  proposed  Big  Ten  Network  never  became  a 

reality.   There  were  two  informal  meetings  held  after  the 

1960  seminar  to  discuss  what  everyone  had  to  offer  a 

network,  but  there  were  problems  that  could  not  be 

resolved.   The  individual  stations  did  not  want  to  change 

their  schedules  to  accommodate  a  network.   Each  wanted  to 

offer  its  own  programs  to  the  other  stations,  but  did  not 
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feel  other  station's  programs  should  dictate  its  broadcast 
day.   Furthermore,  they  wanted  to  be  able  to  tape  programs 
for  delay.   Many  considered  this  no  better  than  the  NAEB 
Network,  which  could  mail  tapes  with  much  the  same  result. 
The  schools  could  not  justify  the  cost  of  changing  the 
method  of  program  distribution  without  changing  the 
results,  taped  programs.   Basically  the  whole  idea  fell 

1  o 

apart  because  of  a  "lack  of  a  pragmatic  sense  of  need." 

The  Educational  Radio  Network 

The  beginnings  of  the  Educational  Radio  Network 

(ERN)  go  back  to  Monday,  July  28,  1958. 

A  meeting  concerning  the  establishment  of  an 
Educational  Radio  Network  was  held  in  the  Barnstable 
Room  of  the  Student  Union  Building,  University  of 
Massachusetts,  Amherst,  Massachusetts.   Among  those 
present  were:  Frank  M.  Woolsey,  director  and  associate 
dean,  Albany  Medical  College,  WAMC  Radio;  Gilbert 
Mottla,  director  of  communications,  University  of 
Massachusetts,  Western  Massachusetts  Broadcasting 
Council;  Will  Lewis,  executive  director,  WEDK, 
Springfield  Trade  High  School;  Hartford  Gunn,  general 
manager,  WGBH  (Boston);  Seymour  Siegel,  director  of 
New  York  City  Municipal  Broadcasting  System, 
WNYC-AM-FM;  George  Probst,  director  of  Thomas  A. 
Edison  Foundation  and  member  of  the  Board  of  BFA. 

At  a  later  meeting,  Richard  Burdick,  general  manager  of 

WHYY,  Philadelphia,  was  asked  to  join  the  group.   These 

parties  made  up  the  "informal  formal  organization"  that 

called  itself  the  Educational  Radio  Network.   The  first 

meeting 

.  .  .was  called  to  order  by  the  Chairman,  Hartford 
Gunn,  at  11:23  a.m.   Mr.  Gunn  read  a  formal  statement 
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which  set  forth  the  aims  of  this  meeting.   He 
explained  that  "the  network  we  are  planning  would  be. 
.  .  a  fifth  major  American  radio  network"  which  would 
utilize  the  outstanding  cultural  resources  of  the 
Northeastern  United  States. 

On  August  4,  1958,  the  first  link  in  the  ERN  began 
operation.   WEDK,  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  went  on  the 
air  and  began  rebroadcasting,  via  off-the-air  link,  the 
signal  of  WGBH-FM,  Boston.   It  also  had  the  capability  to 
supply  programs  to  WGBH.  6  ERN ' s  purpose  was  to  "mirror 
the  continuous  nature  of  megalopolistic  living."   Upon 
completion  the  network  hoped  to  cover  one-fifth  of  the 
population  of  the  United  States.   It  was  also  hoped,  at 
this  time,  that  the  network  would  be  able  to  link  up  with 
the  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation  (CBC).17   (Figure  3 
shows  the  proposed  coverage  area  as  of  1958)  . 

In  1958  all  of  the  interconnection  was  done 

off-the-air  without  the  aid  of  wires.   One  station  would 

use  an  FM  receiver  to  pick  up  the  signal  of  the 

originating  station  and  rebroadcast  it  simultaneously. 

The  next  station  in  the  chain  would  do  the  exact  same 

thing  and  so  on  all  down  the  line.   The  FM  signal  was 

completely  quieting  and  completely  rebroadcastable. 
People  in  those  days  with  good  quality  monaural  tuners 
just  thought  we  were  great.   Another  big  thing 
happened  then.   The  Boston  Symphony  Trust,  which  had 
been  an  entity  of  which  WGBH  was  part,  agreed  for 
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Figure  3.   Educational  Radio  Network,  195? 
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the  first  time  that  live  concerts  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  could  be  broadcast  outside  of  the 
Boston  area. 

By  1960  ERN  consisted  of  seven  noncommercial  FM 
radio  stations.   These  stations  were  still  interconnected 
by  off-the-air  relay.   It  was  reported  that  this  relay 
system  had  some  interference  and  reception  problems.   New 
stations  were  anticipated  in  Amherst,  Massachusetts,  New 
York  City,  and  New  Jersey.   In  May  a  meeting  was  held  "to 
explore  the  possibilities  for  forming  a  Southern  Region 
ERN  in  the  Baltimore,  Washington,  Virginia,  North  Carolina 
area."19 

In  April  1961  another  "informal  organization"  was 
formed  in  Philadelphia  consisting  of  "eighteen  stations 
and  eight  institutions  planning  to  build  stations."  This 
included  the  seven  original  ERN  stations.   Hartford  Gunn 
was  elected  chairman  with  Jack  Summerfield,  general 
manager  WRVR,  New  York  City,  and  Al  Fredette,  manager 
WAMC,  Albany,  as  vice-chairmen.   At  this  meeting  the 
National  Educational  Television  and  Radio  Center  (NETRC) 
became  involved  when  Jim  Robertson,  vice  president  for 
network  affairs  of  NETRC,  "announced  that  the  Center  would 
underwrite  an  engineering  feasibility  study  concerning 
technical  considerations  and  design  of  an  interstate 
educational  live  radio  network  in  the  northeastern  United 
States."   This  commitment  from  NETRC  resulted  from  "the 
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recommendation  by  several  radio  managers  from  different 

parts  of  the  country,  that  the  best  way  for  NETRC  to 

support  educational  radio  was  to  support  and  encourage 

interconnection  for  live  networking."20 

On  May  8,  1961,  WFCR-FM,  Amherst,  Massachusetts, 

went  on  the  air.   Known  as  "Four  College  Radio,"  WFCR  was 

operated  by  representatives  of  Smith,  Mount  Holyoke,  and 

Amherst  Colleges  and  the  University  of  Massachusetts. 

WGBH  was  to  provide  most  of  WFCR's  original  programming, 

but  plans  were  underway  to  originate  programs  from  WFCR  as 

an  independent  part  of  the  ERN  network.21 

The  next  meeting  of  ERN  was  held  in  October  1961. 

At  this  meeting  it  was  announced  that  WAMU,  the  American 

University  in  Washington,  D.C.,  was  ready  to  begin 

broadcasting.   ERN  decided  now  was  the  time  to  dedicate 

both  the  new  station  in  Washington  and  the  new  network.22 

An  "anonymous  donor"  made  the  interconnection  possible, 

and  on  October  21,  1961,  ERN  began  operating  over  six  wire 

interconnected  stations.   They  were  WAMU,  Washington; 

WRVR,  New  York  City;  WGBH-FM,  Boston;  WHYY,  Philadelphia; 

WAMC,  Albany;  and  WFCR,  Amherst. 

.  .  .In  delivering  the  dedicatory  address,  Dr. 
Jerome  B.  Wiesner,  special  consultant  to  President 
Kennedy  on  scientific  and  technological  matters, 
foresaw  the  day  when  the  network  would  emerge  as  a 
national  force  linking  educational  institutions  on  an 
economical  coast-to-coast  basis. 

In  a  letter  read  by  Dr.  Wiesmer,  President  Kennedy 
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stressed  the  importance  of  a  fruitful  union  between 
education  and  communications  in  serving  a  free 
democracy.   He  pledged  his  Administration's  continuing 
support  and  encouragement  of  educational  broadcasting, 
radio  as  well  as  television. 

Because  of  the  limited  amount  of  funds,  the  interconnect 

lasted  only  for  a  week,  ending  on  October  28,  1961. 23 

Dr.  Jerome  B.  Wiesner  was  very  important  to  the  new 

network.   He  was  the  "anonymous  donor"  who  gave  ERN  the 

funds,  $5,000  from  his  own- pocket,  to  begin  operating.   He 

also  arranged  for  WGBH  to  donate  its  old  transmitter  to 

WAMU  for  the  specific  purpose  of  establishing  the 
24 

network. 

On  November  22,  1961,  ERN  announced  the  receipt  of 
$40,000  from  a  federal  grant.25   The  grant,  from  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education,  was  for  "a 
Demonstration  of  the  Use  of  FM  Radio  Networking  to 
Facilitate  the  Conference  Technique  of  Communications 
Among  Institutions  of  Higher  Education."   This  grant 
allowed  the  network  to  resume  operation  until  June  1962. 26 

On  July  6,  1962,  the  NETRC  proposed  to  create  a  new 
radio  department  within  itself 

which  would  be  the  central  office  for  the  network 
[ERN]  with  administrative,  programming,  and 
development  responsibilities  for  the  radio  network. 
The  interconnected  members  would  be  offered 
affiliation  with  the  Center  with  a  provisional 
affiliation  category  created  for  the  noninterconnected 
members.   The  proposal  was  accepted  by  the  ERN  on  the 
same  day. 

This  allowed  the  ERN  to  expand  to  eight  wire 
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interconnected  stations,  adding  WSCH,  Hartford,  and  WAER, 

Syracuse.   The  ERN  resumed  operations  in  October,  1962. 28 

The  major  portion  of  the  network  was  the  Boston, 

New  York,  Philadelphia,  Washington  loop: 

These  four  stations  were  interconnected  in  a  loop 
manner  that  allowed  anyone  in  any  studio  to  speak  and 
be  heard  by  people  in  the  other  studios,  so  that  the 
four  stations  could  produce  programs  collectively. 

[The  interconnection]  was  by  line,   .  .  .there 
used  to  be  a  joke,  there  was  the  Blue  and  the  Red 
network.   I  forget  which  one  that  was,  but  there  would 
be  an  off-air  pick-up  by  Amherst  and  Albany,  and  I 
think  Richmond  could  pick  up  the  Washington,  D.C., 
station.   Each  station  would  guarantee  to  contribute  a 
few  pieces.   .  .  .We  reversed  things  sometimes.   It 
would  be  a  guest  in  New  York,  let's  say,  and  there 
would  be  panelists:   one  in  Washington,  one  in 
Philadelphia,  and  one  in  Boston.   These  three 
reporters  would  question  the  one  guest  in  New  York. 
.  .The  whole  Eastern  Seaboard  was  available  as  a 
resource  within  a  single  program.  3 

The  production  costs  and  personnel  costs  were 
normally  born  by  the  faculties  or  by  the  institutions 
of  the  licensees  of  those  stations.   Normally  they  did 
it  out  of  their  own  hide,  and  out  of  their  own 
budgets,  and  out  of  their  own  resources,  and  out  of 
their  own  imaginations,  and  passed  out  tens  of 
thousands  of  dollars  over  a  period  of  years.   The 
interconnection  was  not  limited  to  the  East  Coast 
because  of  any  self-interest.   It  was  limited  simply 
because  we  couldn't  afford  telephone  lines  much 
further.  " 

On  July  2,  1963,  NETRC,  the  major  source  of 
financial  support  of  ERN,  announced  it  was  withdrawing  all 
support  of  educational  radio.   There  was  no  specific 
reason  given  in  the  announcement,  but  it  was  reported 
"that  the  Ford  Foundation,  which  has  given  grants  to  the 
center,  had  expressed  a  preference  that  the  center  devote 
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all  its  time  to  TV."   Jack  Summerf ield,  manager  of  ERN, 

asked  the  center  to  "let  the  network  leave  between  Aug.  1 

and  Sept.  1  so  that  it  would  still  have  some  money  left  to 

stir  interest  in  continuing  its  activities." 

When  the  Ford  Foundation  said:  from  now  on  we  want  you 
[NETRC]  to  be  involved  with  nothing  but  television,  we 
want  it  to  be  the  best,  and  you're  not  to  be  involved 
in  anything  else,  it  really  disappointed  [Don]  Quayle 
and  Lee  [Frischknecht]  and  Jim  Robertson  and  Jack 
White.   They  made  it  very  clear  in  a  letter  that  White 
sent  to  us  [ERN] ,  trying  to  let  us  down  easy.   They 
had  done  it  in  person,  but  also  in  writing,  to  say 
that  there  was  never  a  criticism  of  the  concept,  that 
there  was  never  a  criticism  of  the  organization«_and 
there  was  never  a  criticism  of  the  programming. 

The  loss  of  Ford  money  and  a  new  President,  Lyndon 

Johnson,  spelled  the  end  of  ERN  as  an  interconnected 

network.   The  interconnected  ERN  continued  until  August 

1963.   The  last  network  program  was  the  live  coverage  of 

the  Martin  Luther  King  march  on  Washington  in  August  of 

1963. 33 

The  Eastern  Radio  Network  had  become  by  this  time 
[July  1964]  a  mutual  network,  not  interconnected.   The 
money  was  taken  away  so  the  lines  went  out  and  they 
were  back  in  the  process  of  exchanging  tapes.   It  did 
keep  alive,  but  they  didn't  have  any  money  and  they 
didn't  really  have  a  full  time  executive  director  to 
coordinate  activities. 

On  December  7,  1967,  ERN  reincorporated  as  the 

Eastern  Educational  Radio  Network  (EERN) .   The  purposes  of 

the  organization  were: 

to  produce  radio  programs  of  an  educational, 
non-commercial  nature,  and  distribute  these  same  radio 
programs  to  the  various  member  stations  in  the  Network 
via  common  carriers,  both  domestic  and  foreign. 
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including  the  mails;  to  duplicate  and  distribute  radio 
programs  of  an  educational,  non-commercial  nature 
which  have  been  produced  by  one  or  more  of  the 
stations  in  the  Network,  so  that  all  stations  may 
benefit  from  the  efforts  of  one  or  more  stations;  to 
increase  the  effectiveness,  through  its  activities  of 
educational,  non-commercial  broadcasting  by  its  member 
radio  stations  in  particular,  and  for  the  educational 
radio  broadcasting  industry  in  general. 

The  incorporating  stations  were:  WAMC,  Albany;  WAMU , 

Washington;  WBUR,  Boston;  WFCR,  Amherst;  WGBH,  Boston; 

WRFK,  Richmond,  Virginia;  WRVR,  New  York  City;  and  WHUY, 

Philadelphia.36 

We  reincorporated  it  and  made  it  an  active  association 
for  tape  exchange  and  we  even,  if  I  [Elizabeth  Young] 
recall  correctly,  tried  to  get  some  additional  funding 
for  live  interconnection.   Roger  Penn,  who  was  station 
manager  at  WAMU,  was  very  active  in  trying  to  recreate 
a  live  network.   I  know  we  did  a  proposal  that  he  and 
Jerry  Sandler  [NER  executive  director]  tried  to  field 
at  the  Ford  Foundation.  ' 

While  the  live  interconnection  was  never  to  be 

again,  the  EERN  continued  as  a  tape  service  through  the 

beginning  of  National  Public  Radio  (NPR,  see  appendix  D) 

in  1970.   It  is  still  in  operation  today  as  the  Eastern 

Public  Radio  Network.38 

The  Broadcasting  Foundation  of  America 

One  other  event  of  note  in  this  time  period  was  the 
organization  of  the  Broadcasting  Foundation  of  America 
(BFA)  in  1955,  by  Sy  Seigel  and  George  Probst,  with  Ford 
Foundation  money.39   its  purpose  was  to  make  foreign 
programs,  mainly  music  programs,  available  to  educational 
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stations  and  commercial  stations.   The  idea  was  to  get  the 

best  programming  that  they  could  get  and  make  it  available 

in  high  quality  tape  for  sale  to  stations  all  across  the 

country.   Siegel  and  Probst  felt  that  they  had  to  expose 

ideas  and  thinking  from  all  over  the  world.   They  felt 

that 

.  .  .a  lot  of  worthwhile  material  was  immediately 
edited  out  or  censored  by  the  thinking  that  went  on  in 
the  Midwest.   That  bore  light  in  the  program 
offerings.   Also  BFA,  I  [Albert  Hulsen]  think,  was  a 
little  more  venturesome.   It  didn't  follow  strictly  in 
that  academic  history  that  the  Midwest  stations  had 
and  that,  therefore,  the  NAEB  had.   They  were  not 
against  simply  airing  a  Salzburg  concert  with  some 
thing  in  several  languages,  while  I  think  the  attitude 
you  get  from  the  NAEB  at  the  time  was:  "well,  we 
really  ought  to  cut  out  all  that  French  and  German  and 
Italian. ",u 

Donald  Quayle  thought  it  was 

ironic  that  the  kind  of  tape  network  that  he  [Siegel] 
started  in  order  to  get  our  own  product  shared  amongst 
us  would  not  accept  the  additional  product  that  he  was 
able  to  bring  in  from  Europe  and  from  some  of  the 
large  music  festivals. 

In  1960  BFA  joined  NETRC,  mostly  because  the  NAEB 

Tape  Network  would  not.   By  1964  BFA  was  distributing 

42,000  hours  of  programming  a  year.   This  included  tapes 

from  twenty-four  leading  music  festivals  and  twenty  weekly 

spoken  word  programs.   The  charges  were  described  as  being 

"most  reasonable."    The  BFA  continued  operation  through 

the  1960 's  and  into  the  1970' s,  although  their  importance 

was  greatly  diminished  by  the  advent  of  National  Public 

Radio.43 
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The  years  1952-1963  saw  the  first  successful  live 
daily  interconnect  and,  although  it  did  not  survive,  it 
layed  the  foundation  and  sparked  more  interest  in  a 
national  interconnected  radio  network. 
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Chapter  Nine 

A  NATIONAL  MOVEMENT — THE  EDUCATIONAL  COMMUNICATIONS  SYSTEM 
TO  THE  WINGSPREAD  CONFERENCE:  1964-1966 

The  Educational  Communications  System 

The  withdrawal  of  the  Ford  Foundation  funded 
National  Educational  Television  and  Radio  Center  (NETRC, 
see  appendix  D)  from  radio  in  1963  dealt  a  heavy  blow  to 
the  dreams  of  networking  in  educational  radio.   Shortly 
after  the  withdrawal,  a  conference  was  held  at  American 
University.   The  topic  of  the  conference,  sponsored  by  the 
National  Association  of  Educational  Broadcasters  (NAEB, 
see  appendix  D)  and  the  Educational  Radio  Network  (ERN, 
see  appendix  D) ,  was  "Where  do  we  go  from  here?"   From 
this  meeting  came  a  recommendation  for  a  multipurpose 
communications  network  for  education.   This  was  to  be  a 
library  network,  a  research  computer  network,  an 
administrative  communication  network,  a  continuing 
education  network,  a  cooperative  instruction  network,  and 
a  broadcasting  network.   This  network  would  be  known  as 
the  Educational  Communications  System  (ECS) .   It  was 
decided  at  this  conference  that  the  idea  would  be 
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presented  to  the  United  States  Office  of  Education: 

The  primary  determination  of  that  group  of  people  was 
that  schools,  who  were  the  principal  licensees  of 
these  organizations,  would  be  willing  to  put  in 
telephone  lines  for  the  purposes  of  conferences, 
seminars,  data  transfer,  and  so  on,  and,  by  the  way, 
as  long  as  they  were  there,  we  might  be  able  to  use 
them  for  radio.   It  was  the  consensus  that  that's  the 
only  way  we  could  legitimize  the  money  that  would  be 
necessary  to  pay  for  all  those  lines. 

At  National  Educational  Radio's  (NER,  see  appendix 

D)  first  official  meeting,  January  29-31,  1964,  after 

NAEB's  reorganization  of  1963  (chapter  Seven),  a  proposal 

was  endorsed  to  conduct  a  study  to  determine  the 

feasibility  of  "connecting  educational  institutions 

throughout  America  with  a  new  live  educational  radio 

network."   This  network  was  to  be  the  Educational 

Communications  System.   The  proposal  included  the  National 

Educational  Radio  Network  (NERN,  see  appendix  D)  which  was 

to  provide  a  limited  amount  of  high-quality  programming. 

NAEB's  President  William  Harley  said  in  his  opening 

statement  that: 

.  .  .ECS  would  permit  overnight  transmission  of 
programs  recorded  locally  for  broadcast  the  next  day, 
and  that  special  occasions  would  afford  opportunity 
for  educational  radio  to  originate  broadcasts  of 
important  public  events  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
and,  by  special  arrangements  with  BBC,  CBC,  and  other 
systems,  from  around  the  world. 

In  early  1964  Jerrold  Sandler  was  named  to  run  the 

ECS  project.   In  April  NER  received  a  grant  from  the  U.S. 

Office  of  Education  (OE)  to  begin  the  ECS  project.   The 
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ECS  project  was  divided  into  four  phases: 

1.  a  brief  overview  of  the  field,  2.  a  survey  to 
determine  the  need  as  seen  by  administrators,  3.  a 
design  phase,  and  4.  an  experimental  operation  phase. 

The  OE's  grant  was  for  the  implementation  of  the  first  two 

phases. 

How  Jerrold  Sandler  became  head  of  the  ECS  project 

is  an  interesting  story  reflecting  how  decisions  were  made 

in  NER  at  this  time. 

.  .  .The  Eastern  guys  vetoed  everybody  that  the 
Midwestern  guys  came  up  with,  and  the  Midwestern  guys 
vetoed  the  Eastern  guys.   I  have  affectionately 
referred  to  that  period  as  the  "East  Coasta  Nostra" 
and  the  "Midwesta  Nostra."   But  in  fact  that's  what 
really  happened.   .  .  .They  went  through  about  forty 
candidates,  something  that  happens  every  time 
something  new  occurs,  and  everybody  cancelled 
everybody  else  out.   Finally,  Don  [Quayle]  came  up 
with  my  name  because  he  knew  I  was  acceptable  to  the 
Easterners  and  obviously  acceptable  to  the 
Midwesterners,  because  I  had  been  there  for  almost  a 
decade.   So  everybody  in  sheer  fatigue  said,  "Fine, 
let's  ask  him." 

In  September  1964  NER  named  Jerrold  Sandler  executive 

director  and  John  Witherspoon  associate  director  of  NER 

and  ECS.    As  it  worked  out,  Sandler  ran  NER,  and 

Witherspoon  ran  ECS. 

By  May  1965  the  design  phase  was  being  implemented. 

There  were  three  versions  of  the  design:  one  was  in  the 

Northeast  using  the  old  Educational  Radio  Network  (ERN)  as 

a  base,  another  was  in  the  Midwest,  and  a  third  was  in 

g 
Washington  and  Oregon.    The  experimental  operation  phase 

was  never  reached : 
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It  was  one  of  those  ideas  which  was  ahead  of  its 
time.   Ahead  of  its  time  not  from  the  point  of  view  of 
technology,  not  ahead  of  its  time  from  the  point  of 
view,  really,  of  the  broadcasters  who  were  involved  in 
it,  it  was  ahead  of  its  time  in  the  sense  that  the 
heads  of  the  institutions  of  higher  education  thought 
we  were  out  of  our  gourds.   They  couldn't  understand 
what  we  were  talking  about.   It  was  ahead  of  its  time 
because  there  was  no  way  at  that  time  it  could  be 
funded.   .  .  .You  could  say  that  we  paved  the  way  for 
a  systems  approach  in  educational  telecommunications. 
In  more  substantive  terms,  I  think  we  may  have  done 
something  else.   We  did  create  a  certain  awareness  on 
the  part  of  many  of  the  gatekeepers  in  educational 
circles  that  there  was  such  an  animal  as,  as  it  was 
called  in  those  days,  educational  radio.   You  need 
that  kind  of  consciousness  raising  to  take  place  at  a 
certain  point  in  history. 


Articles  on  Networking 

During  the  years  1965-1966,  as  commercial  radio  was 

moving  more  towards  recorded  programming  and  greater  local 

station  independence,  the  idea  of  a  live  educational  radio 

network  became  a  much  discussed  topic  in  published 

articles.   In  "ECS  Offers  Educational  Networking"  John 

Witherspoon  stated  that: 

An  interconnected  network  for  education  is  now  a 
practical  aspiration.   The  need  is  well  established, 
its  creation  is  within  our  technical,  creative,  and 
administrative  skills,  and  it  can  be  supported  oyer 
the  long  haul  if  we  see  the  need  for  what  it  is. 

Also  in  1965  Rex  Campbell  wrote  that  too  much  time  had 

been  spent  talking  and  not  enough  doing  something  about 

12 
live  networking. 

In  1966  Robert  Mott  took  a  more  pessimistic 

approach  and  wrote  about  the  problems  associated  with 
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operating  a  live  network.   He  stated  that  financing, 
geography,  and  programming  would  be  the  major  stumbling 
blocks  in  the  planned  interconnected  network.   He  stated 
three  prerequisites  for  live  networking: 

1.  Near  saturation  affiliation  with  NER  by  existing 
stations. 

2.  Additional  stations  in  educational  broadcasting 
distributed  geographically  so  that  true  national 
coverage  will  result. 

3.  A  sound  financial  base  for  educational  stations. 

Ralph  Jennings  listed  "ten  areas  of  attention"  necessary 

if  network  educational  radio  was  to  succeed: 

[1.]  Broad  financial  support,  [2.]  a  well-defined 
course  of  action,  [3.]  nation-wide  coverage,  [4.] 
adequate  promotion,  [5.]  a  centralized  production  unit 
beyond  cooperative  ventures,  [6.]  a  love  of  excellence 
and  intolerance  of  mediocrity,  [7.]  dominance  of  radio 
over  television  in  those  areas  that  are  predominantly 
aural,  [8.]  selfless  union  of  educational  radio 
broadcasters  in  the  common  cause,  [9.]  the  development 
of  strong  leadership,  and  [10.]  constant   . 
self-evaluation  in  the  quest  of  the  goal. 

The  German  National  Elections 

As  discussion  of  live  networking  continued  in 
academic  publications  and  among  educational  radio 
supporters,  NER  moved  to  make  the  network  a  reality.   In 
September  1965  NER,  West  Germany's  Radio  Deutche  Welle, 
Radio  New  York  Worldwide,  and  the  German  Information 
Center  in  New  York  City  combined  to  interconnect  seventy 
NER  stations  for  three  hours.   The  purpose  of  this 
interconnection  was  live  coverage  of  the  German  national 
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The  way  we  got  into  the  German  election  thing  was 
again  one  of  those  accidents.   A  former  colleague  of 
mine  [Jerrold  Sandler] .  .  .   Mitchel  Krauss  was  with  a 
group  called  Radio  New  York  Worldwide.   They  had  been 
talking  about  the  possibility  of  working  with  the 
German  Information  Center  in  New  York  City  in 
providing  American  coverage  for  the  upcoming  German 
national  elections  in  1965.   Mitch  raised  with  me  the 
possibility  of  a  combined  operation  in  which  NER  would 
provide  the  station  capability  of  making  it  a  national 
event  and  Radio  New  York  Worldwide  would  play  the 
anchor  role  in  New  York. 

.  .  .It  was  a  very  exciting  event,  because  any  NER 
member  station  who  wanted  to  was  provided  the  tie-in, 
with  all  costs  being  borne  by  the  German  Information 
Center.   Why  would  they  do  this?   Clearly  because  they 
wanted  to  tell  their  story  to  the  American  people, 
that  is  that  the  post-war  Western  Germany  had,  in 
fact,  become  a  democratic  society  with  democratic 
elections.   To  give  this  credibility  they  obviously 
wanted  it  to  be  told  by  Americans  to  Americans.   So  it 
would  be  a  propaganda  event,  we  did  have  an 
understanding  that  we  had  total  control  over  the 
information  that  would  be  used.   There  was  no 
censoring  of  any  kind  by  anybody  at  any  time. 

Well,  it  worked  beautifully,  so  beautifully  that 
we  received  an  incredible  amount  of  publicity  and 
coverage  on  the  event.   .  .  .We  had  now,  not  a 
theoretical  idea,  but  an  actual  case  in  point  of  how 
we  could  cover  very  inexpensively.,  even  an 
international  event  of  that  kind. 

I  think  in  the  history  of  Public  Radio,  certainly 
in  the  pre-NPR  days,  this  experiment  in  live 
networking  argued  well  for  the  future,  because  we 
showed  that  we  could,  in  fact,  provide.-that  kind  of 
service  and  make  some  kind  of  impact. 

This  same  group  of  organizations  hooked-up  again  in  1969 

to  broadcast  the  results  of  the  1969  German  national 

elections. 
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The  Wingspread  Conference 

It  should  be  apparent  by  now  that  the  history  of 

educational  radio  contains  a  lot  of  conferences.   Some  of 

these  conferences  made  a  difference  in  the  over-all 

condition  of  educational  radio,  and  some  did  not.   If 

there  is  one  conference  that  could  be  called  a  turning 

point  in  the  history  of  educational  radio  it  would  have  to 

be  the  "Wingspread  Conference  on  Educational  Radio  as  a 

Natural  Resource." 

An  old  friend  and  colleague  from  New  York  days, 
Bert  Cowlan,  introduced  me  [Jerrold  Sandler]  to  a  man 
named  Mel  Bloom,  who  worked  as  the  special  assistant 
to  the  president  of  the  Johnson  Foundation,  Leslie 
Paffrath.   The  reason  he  introduced  me  to  Bloom  was 
because  the  Johnson  Foundation  at  Wingspread  records 
all  their  conferences  and  they  thought  they  had  the 
makings  of  some  interesting  educational  radio 
material.   They  wanted  me  to  talk  with  them  about  the 
possibility  of  the  Wingspread  Conferences  being 
packaged  for  use  on  the  NER  tape  network.   That's  how 
we  first  got  to  meet  Paffrath  and  company. 

Well,  we  got  ourselves  invited  to  spend  a  few  days 
in  a  retreat  at  Wingspread  with  the  NER  Board  as 
guests  of  Paffrath,  and  that  was  done  on  purpose  so 
that  we  could  invite  Les  and  Mel  into  the  room,  so 
that  they  could  enjoy  our  company  and  us,  theirs,  and 
so  that  they  could  become  familiar  with  what  we  were 
all  about  and  what  we  were  trying  to  accomplish.   Of 
course  it  was  a  contagious  disease.   They  really 
became  very  enthusiastic  and  wanted  to  help  in  every 
way.   Les  asked  how  he  could  help,  and  we  said,  "Well, 
you  could  help  us  because  you  are  in  the  conference 
business,  and  we  have  to  find  a  way  to  get  some 
visibility  rather  quickly.   We'd  like  to  stage  a 
national  meeting  in  which  we  would  invite  fifty  to 
seventy-five  people." 

On  September  26-28,  1966,  the  NER  and  the  Johnson 
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Foundation  held  their  conference.   Over  seventy  "national 
opinion  leaders"  participated  in  and  explored  the  subject 
of  "educational  radio  as  a  natural  resource."20  Those 
seventy  people  came  from  "the  communications  media, 
industry,  government,  the  academic  community, 
philanthropy,  and  the  arts."   Their  purpose  was  to 
"grapple  with  the  critical  problems  facing  the  development 
of  educational  radio  in  its  fifth  decade  of  service  to  an 
increasingly  complex  and  rapidly  changing  society."21  The 
conference  concluded  with  a  list  of  recommendations: 

1.  That  specific  administrative  and  legislative  steps 
be  taken  to  facilitate  public  support  for  educational 
radio  at  the  federal,  state,  and  local  levels.2 

2.  Establishment  of  a  production  center  for 
high-quality  educational  radio  programs.   The  center 
also  would  train  people  qualified  to  make  maximum  use 
of  radio's  potential. 

3.  A  greater  involvement  of  educational  radio  in  the 
significant  social  issues  of  the  day  "even  if  entering 
such  controversial  seas  results  in  rocking  the 
institutional  boat." 

4.  Inclusion  of  educational  radio  in  any  communication 
satellite  proposals. 

5.  Formation  of  citizen  advisory  councils  on  national 
and  local  levels  to  help  formulate  policies  for 
educational  radio  and  which  would  have  access  to  the 
power  structures  at  both  levels. 

6.  Larger  expenditures  for  independent  research  into 
the  area  of  determining  community  needs  and  new  ways 
of  satisfying  these  needs  through  educational  radio. 

7.  Encouragement  of  technological  developments  that 
would  make  FM  radio  receivers  "as  commonplace  as  are 
the  ubiquitous  miniature  AM  raios  at  America's  ear." 
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8.  Establishment  of  a  public-affairs  news  bureau  in 
Washington  to  help  establish  educational  radio  as  an 
effective  medium  in  the  reporting  of  government 
affairs  and  to  give  it  greater  identity  and  acceptance 
among  government  leaders. 

9.  Trying  to  get  top  university  and  college  officials 
to  "face  up  to  their  responsibilities"  in  making 
educational  radio  more  nearly  part  of  the  total 
community. 

10.  Encouraging  dialogue  between  educational 
broadcasters  and  the  many  public-action  agencies  that 
might  use  this  medium  in  getting  their  message  to 
their  specialized  publics. 

Charles  A.  Seipman,  professor  of  communications  at 

New  York  University,  "called  for  a  'grand  strategy'  to 

mobilize  the  resources  of  educational  radio."   William 

Harley,  president  of  NAEB,  "felt  educational  radio  should 

stop  thinking  small."   Robert  Lewis  Shayton,  radio-TV 

critic  of  The  Saturday  Review,  said  that  educational  radio 

could  do  "what  broadcasting  was  meant  to  do  all  along: 

confront  great  numbers  of  people  with  relevant  and 

24 
revealing  images  of  themselves." 

Jerrold  Sandler,  reminiscing  about  the  Wingspread 

Conference: 

The  Conference  was  designed,  frankly,  to  put  us  on  the 
map.   The  way  I  accomplished  that  was  to  create  a 
scenario  and  an  agenda  that  was  real  and  very 
challenging  but,  which  frankly  had  only  one  possible 
outcome.  ...   A  mandate  to  go  forth  and  tell  your 
story  nationally,  a  mandate  to  get  federal  support,  a 
mandate  to  get  a  live  network.  ...   To  get  national 
attention,  I  had  to  build  into  the  conference  some 
things  that  the  radio  people  had  never  dreamed  of 
doing,  a  little  showbiz,  a  little  pizzazz,  something, 
that  could  bet  the  attention  of  the  national  press. 
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Sandler  added  a  little  pizzazz  with  the  help  of  Saul 
Alinsky,  Studs  Turkel,  and  Myrna  Loy,  and  achieved  what  he 
ultimately  set  out  to  do,  get  national  media  attention. 
Even  more  important  to  the  future  of  educational  radio  was 
that,  at  the  Wingspread  Conference,  Jerrold  Sandler  met  Ed 
Meade,  of  the  Ford  Foundation,  and  Herman  Land,  two  people 
who  would  make  a  major  contribution  to  educational  radio. 

"Wingspread  was  the  turning  point  in  the  fortunes  of 

2  6 

educational  radio." 

In  less  than  a  month  after  the  Wingspread 

Conference  a  group  consisting  mostly  of  conference 

participants  met  in  New  York  City.   This  group  recommended 

that  NER: 

develop  a  research  plan  to  give  an  accurate  picture  of 
the  true  scope  of  educational  radio  in  the  United 
States.   It  was  unanimously  agreed  that  this 
development  of  research  data  on  the  problems, 
achievements  and  potentials  of  educational  radio  was  a 
vital  first  priority.   The  group  felt  strongly  that 
this  documentation  would  be  needed  as  a  basis  for 
support  through  legislation  and  from  private  sources 
as  well,  and  that  the  development  of  other 
recommendations  of  the  Wingspread  Conference  rested 
solidly  upon  this  research  foundation. 

About  this  same  time  another  meeting  was  taking 

place  between  Jerrold  Sandler  and  Ed  Meade  who  represented 

the  Ford  Foundation.   It  seems  Meade  had  been  at 

Wingspread  and  was  very  interested  in  helping.   He  asked 

Sandler  how  the  Ford  Foundation  could  help  and  Sandler 

said: 
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We've  never  had  the  kind  of  national  research,  the 
national  study  done  to  show  both  the  promise  and  the 
potential  as  well  as  the  needs  of  educational  radio. 
We  need  some  money  to  go  ahead  and  do  that  study  and 
put  it  together  in  written  form  in  time  for  the  Senate 
hearings  in  the  spring. 

The  Ford  Foundation  awarded  a  grant  of  $38,000  to 
conduct  such  a  study.   Herman  Land  and  Associates  was 
hired  to  develop  and  compile  the  study.   NER  and  Land 
Associates  developed  and  mailed  a  twenty-five  page 
questionnaire  to  every  educational  radio  licensee  in  the 
United  States.   This  was  all  done  in  late  1966. 29 

The  end  product  of  Herman  Land's  study  was  The 
Hidden  Medium:  Educational  Radio,  A  Status  Report.   The 
study  examined: 

virtually  all  aspects  of  the  field,  including  station 
organization,  the  relationships  of  stations  to  their 
communities,  data  regarding  the  areas  served  by 
educational  stations,  the  means  by  which  stations 
determine  listeners'  needs  and  promote  station 
activities,  present  and  future  budgetary  requirements 
and  sources  of  financing,  technical  details  concerning 
station  equipment  and  operating  facilities,  personnel, 

The  conclusion  of  The  Hidden  Medium  contained  the 
following  observation: 

Before  educational  radio  can  be  properly  developed 
as  a  national  resource,  there  must  be  clear 
recognition  of  the  primitive  level  on  which  so  many 
parts  of  the  field  must  operate.   When  the  most 
important  immediate  need  is  an  office  typewriter,  an 
actual  case,  talk  of  new  horizons  of  radio  service 
must  appear  visionary  at  best.   In  sum,  the  starting 
point  of  any  national  building  plan  must  be  the  stark 
truth:   educational  radio,  for  the  most  part,  is 
underfinanced,  understaffed,  underequipped, 
underpromoted  and  underresearched.   That  its  program 
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service  is  nevertheless  exemplary,  should  not  be 
allowed  to  obscure  its  true  predicament . 

The  study's  timing  was  perfect.   On  November  6, 

1966,  the  FCC  adopted  a  Notice  of  Inquiry 

calling  for  comments  in  response  to  its  proposal  to 
establish  a  table  of  assignments  for  educational  FM 
stations  "in  order  that  the  pertinent  state  bodies 
concerned  with  educational  broadcasting  can  plan  for 
statewide  networks  or  regional  networks  where 
feasible." 

Comments  are  requested  particularly  from  state 
bodies  as  to  the  needs  of  their  respective  states  for 
statewide  networks,  any  plans  they  have  made  or  are 
preparing  for  such  operations,  and  the  communities  in 
which  they  seek  assignments. 

The  FCC  wanted  to  know  just  who  was  planning  what  and  when 
in  regards  to  state  and  regional  educational  radio 
networks.   Jerrold  Sandler  supported  the  FCC  saying,  "the 
purpose  being  that  hopefully  plans  for  maximum  coverage 
[of  educational  radio]  will  best  be  defined  in  these 
state-wide  plans."33 

The  conclusion  of  the  Wingspread  Conference 
followed  by  the  writing  of  The  Hidden  Medium  marked  the 
beginning  of  the  final  push  towards  a  national 
interconnected  educational  radio  network. 
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Chapter  Ten 

THE  PUBLIC  BROADCASTING  ACT  OF  1967: 
EDUCATIONAL  RADIO  TAKES  ITS  CHANCE 

In  the  1960's,  the  educational  radio  situation 
began  to  change  rapidly,  it  began  to  get  more  recognition. 
The  Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  1967  was  the  result  of  many 
efforts  aimed  at  improving  the  condition,  and  visibility, 
of  educational  broadcasting  in  the  United  States. 

The  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 

Entering  the  1960 's,  educational  radio  found  itself 
in  a  "Catch-22"  type  of  situation.   None  of  the 
legislation  passed  previously  had  included  radio  in  the 
wording.   Therefore,  when  educational  radio  people  asked 
lawmakers,  "Why  don't  you  pay  any  attention  to  radio?"  the 
answer  was,  "Because  radio's  not  included  in  the  law."   It 
became  clear  that  educational  radio  would  not  receive 
government  attention  until  educational  radio  people 
learned  about  politics  and  "become  as  political  as  our  ETV 
[Educational  Television]  brethren."1   Educational  radio, 
at  this  time,  was  represented  in  Washington  by  two  people, 
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Jerrold  Sandler,  executive  director  of  National 

Educational  Radio  (NER,  see  appendix  D) ,  and  his 

secretary,  Lucinda  Kindred.   Neither  they  nor  their  board 

of  directors  were  familiar  with  Washington's  political 

dealings,  and  it  was  necessary  for  them  "to  learn  politics 

overnight."  The  first  chance  for  educational  radio  to 

practice  this  new  skill  and  get  their  medium  included  in 

the  language  of  a  law  came  in  1965  with  the  Higher 

Education  Act. 

I  [Jerrold  Sandler]  planted  radio  in  the  language  of 
that  act.   I  never  expected  to  get  a  penny  out  of  it 
and  I  don't  think  we  ever  did,  but  we  set  the 
president  that  major  education  legislation,  now,  no 
longer  just  said  television.   It  said  television  and 
radio.   Once  it  appeared  in  the  language  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  it  made  it  easier  for  me  to  get 
it  into  the  language  of  the  Secondary  and  Elementary 
Education  Act  and  a  lot  of  other  legislation. 

The  Ford  Foundation 

Once  educational  radio  entered  the  political  arena, 
things  began  to  happen.   On  August  1,  1966,  the  Ford 
Foundation  presented  to  the  FCC  a  proposal  that  would  use 
satellites  to  "ease  the  financial  and  interconnection 
limitations  of  educational  broadcasting."   The  proposal 
suggested  the  establishment  of  a  non-profit  corporation 
that  would  provide  a  national  interconnection  service  for 
all  television  stations  in  the  United  States,  commercial 
and  educational.   This  interconnection  would  be  made 
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possible  by  four  satellites  in  orbit  over  the  United 
States.   The  proposal  said  nothing  directly  about  radio.3 
In  an  address  given  at  the  October  1966  NAEB  Convention, 
Fred  Friendly,  one  of  the  co-presenters  of  the  proposal 
said: 

Some  of  you  said,  "In  the  Ford  submission  why 
didn't  you  say  something  about  money  for  radio?  You 
talked  about  a  free  interconnection,  which  would  be  a 
dividend  and  which  would  come  and  be  yielded  so  easily 
that  you  can  feel  it  assured,  but  what  about  the  money 
for  educational  radio?" 

What  about  it?   I  think  some  dreaming  is  required. 
Some  planning.   Some  boldness.   As  bold  as  we  were. 
To  say  this  is  why  this  country  needs  a  second  service 
in  noncommercial  radio.  '  I  happen  to  believe  it's 
crucial.   I  happen  to  believe  that  at  a  time  when 
commercial  radio  is  sometimes  network  at  best,  and 
that  in  a  world  where  if  there  were  a  real  national 
emergency,  commercial  television  might  automatically 
be  off  the  air,  the  need  for  a  real-time  radio  network 
stretching  across  North  America  is  crucial.   But  don't 
expect  anybody  to  hand  this  to  you  on  a  silver 
platter. 

The  importance  of  the  Ford  proposal  was  in  its 

publicity  value.   It  made,  "for  the  first  time,  a  genuine 

public  issue"  of  educational  television  at  the  national 

level.   It  and  the  soon  to  be  released  Carnegie  Commission 

report  put  and  kept  educational  broadcasting  in  the  minds 

of  the  general  public  at  a  crucial  time.5 

The  Carnegie  Commission  Report 

In  November  1965  the  Carnegie  Foundation  awarded  a 
grant,  eventually  worth  $500,000,  to  form  the  Carnegie 
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Commission  on  Educational  Television.   The  purpose  of  this 

Commission  was  to  "appraise  educational  television,  as 

well  as  the  technical  and  financial  limitations  under 

which  it  operated,  and  to  publish  a  report  of  its  findings 

and  recommendations."6   The  formation  of  this  Commission 

was  applauded  by  President  Lyndon  Johnson: 

Educational  Television  has  an  important  future  in  the 
United  States  and  throughout  the  world.   There  is  an 
urgent  need  to  project  the  requirements  for  the  future 
if  we  are  to  meet  the  educational,  social,  and 
cultural  demands. ' 

On  January  26,  1967,  the  Carnegie  Commission's 

report.  Public  Television:   A  Program  for  Action,  was 

released.   It  submitted  the  following  recomendations: 

1.  We  recommend  concerted  efforts  at  the  federal, 
state,  and  local  levels  to  improve  the  facilities  and 
to  provide  for  the  adequate  support  of  the  individual 
educational  television  stations  and  to  increase  their 
number. 

2.  We  recommend  that  Congress  act  promptly  to 
authorize  and  to  establish  a  federally  chartered, 
nonprofit,  nongovernmental  corporation,  to  be  known  as 
the  "corporation  for  Public  Television."   The 
Corporation  should  be  empowered  to  receive  and 
disburse  governmental  and  private  funds  in  order  to 
extend  and  improve  Public  Television  programming.   The 
Commission  considers  the  creation  of  the  Corporation 
fundamental  to  its  proposal  and  would  be  most 
reluctant  to  recommend  the  other  parts  of  its  plan 
unless  the  corporate  entity  is  brought  into  being. 

3.  We  recommend  that  the  Corporation  support  at  least 
two  national  production  centers,  and  that  it  be  free 
to  contract  with  independent  producers  to  prepare 
Public  Television  programs  for  educational  televisions 
stations. 

4.  We  recommend  that  the  corporation  support,  by 
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appropriate  grants  and  contracts,  the  production  of 
Public  Television  programs  for  more-than-local  use. 

5.  We  recommend  that  the  Corporation  on  appropriate 
occasions  help  support  local  programming  by  local 
stations. 

6.  We  recommend  that  the  Corporation  provide  the 
educational  television  system  as  expeditiously  as 
possible  with  facilities  for  live  interconnection  by 
conventional  means,  and  that  it  be  enabled  to  benefit 
from  advances  in  technology  as  domestic  communications 
satellites  are  brought  into  being.   The  Commission 
further  recommends  that  Congress  act  to  permit  the 
granting  of  preferential  rates  for  educational 
television  for  the  use  of  interconnection  facilities, 
or  to  permit  their  free  use,  to  the  extent  that  this 
may  not  be  possible  under  existing  law. 

7.  We  recommend  that  the  Corporation  encourage  and 
support  research  and  development  leading  to  the 
improvement  of  programming  and  program  production. 

8.  We  recommend  that  the  Corporation  support  technical 
experimentation  designed  to  improve  the  present 
television  technology. 

9.  We  recommend  that  the  Corporation  undertake  to 
provide  means  by  which  technical,  artistic,  and 
specialized  personnel  may  be  recruited  and  trained. 

10.  We  recommend  that  Congress  provide  the  federal 
funds  required  by  the  Corporation  through  a 
manufacturer's  excise  tax  on  television  sets.   The 
revenues  should  be  made  available  to  the  Corporation 
through  a  trust  fund. 

11.  We  recommend  new  legislation  to  enable  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
provide  adequate  facilities  for  stations  now  in 
existence,  to  assist  in  increasing  the  number  of 
stations  to  achieve  nationwide  coverage,  to  help  to 
support  the  basic  operations  of  all  stations,  and  to 
enlarge  the  support  of  instructional  television 
programming. 

12.  We  recommend  that  federal,  state,  local,  and 
private  educational  agencies  sponsor  extensive  and 
innovative  studies  intended  to  develop  better  insights 
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into  the  use  of  television  in  formal  and  informal 
education. 

With  all  of  the  Carnegie  Commission's 

recommendations  there  was  one  glowing  omission,  radio. 

We  [NER]  had  to  gain  admittance  to  the  Carnegie 
Commission  hearings.   We  had  to  have  witnesses  speak 
on  our  behalf.   I  [Jerrold  Sandler]  tell  you  very 
frankly  that  I  tried  not  only  the  normal  channels, 
but.  .  .   There  was  a  man  who  used  to  be  a  neighbor  of 
mine,  Hy  Golden,  a  guy  from  the  F.C.C.  who  used  to  be 
one  of  the  top  broadcast  bureau  guys.   He  was  one  of 
the  two  key  staff  members  of  the  original  Carnegie 
Commission.  .  .  .   When  he  left  for  the  Carnegie 
Commission,  the  last  thing  he  said  to  me  was,  "Let  me 
know  what  I  can  do  to  help."   I  said  "Hy,  I'm  going  to 
let  you  know."  And  I  did.   He  tried  to  get,  would  you 
believe,  one  radio  witness,  and„the  Carnegie 
Commission  turned  it  down  flat. 


Educational  Radio's  Lobbying  Effort 

It  was  apparent  that  educational  radio  was  going  to 
get  no  assistance  from  the  Carnegie  Commission.   This 
meant  that  if  radio  were  to  be  included  in  the  expected 
educational  television  legislation,  it  had  to  make  its  own 


It  ultimately  had  to  take  a  wrong  decision,  the 
Carnegie  Commission  decision  on  ETV,  to  get  some  of  us 
involved  in  radio  and  dedicated  to  radio,  angry  enough 
to  make  something  happen.  ...   If  the  Carnegie 
Commission  on  ETV  in  1966  would  have  paid  lip  service 
to  radio,  I  [Sandler]  don't  think  we  could  have  pulled 
it  off.   The  best  way  you  can  kill  something  is  not  to 
damn  it,  but  to  damn  it  with  faint  praise.   But,  they 
didn't  do  that  they  insulted  us.   They  said,  "You 
don't  exist,  you're  not  important,  go  away,  don't 
bother  me.   You  have  no  future.   Television  has  a 
future,  radio  doesn't  have  a  future,  it  only  has  a 
past,  and  a  dismal  one  at  that."   It  is  because  we 
were  challenged,  and  I  mean  it,  angry  and  resentful. 
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We  turned  it  into  positive  energy,  and  we  had  our  one 
chance  in  the  late  '60's.  u 

Nick  Zapple,  the  general  counsel  to  the  Senate 

Commerce  Committee,  was  approached  by  Jerrold  Sandler,  who 

had  testified  before  him  and  the  committee  many  times. 

Sandler  asked  Zapple: 

"How  do  I  get  you  off  your  ass  and  get  you  to  put 
radio  into  this  bill?"   He  said,  "You  don't."   And  I 
said,  "Well,  I  have  to,  it's  my  job."   He  said,  "Well 
all  right,  what  you've  got  to  do,  Jer,  is  surround  me 
politically."   I  said,  "Do  you  mind  if  I  take  notes?" 
I  took  out  a  legal  size  pad  and  wrote  down  everything 
he  said.   He  gave  me  a  scenario  of  how  to  surround 
him  politically,  which  he  knew  I  couldn't  do  'cause  I 
didn't  have  the  manpower  to  do  it.   He  took  it  as  a 
joke,  because  he  figured,  "How  the  hell  am  I  going  to 
do  that?"   So  that's  what  we  did.   I  called  in  my 
board  [NER's  Board  of  Directors]  from  all  over  the 
country,  supposedly  for  a  board  meeting,  but  instead 
I  had  a  map  on  my  wall,  and  I  assigned  each  member  of 
the  board  certain  key  senators  and  key  congressmen, 
senators  primarily  at  that  time,  to  lobby.   In  our 
quiet  way  without  money  and  without  people  we  lobbied 
everybody.   We  found  out  who  our  friends  were,  who 
wasn't  worth  lobbying  in  the  first  place,  and  who  was 
in  the  middle,  and  we  began  to  build  bridges.  .  . 
Eventually  there  was  enough  pressure  from  enough' 
different  sources  that  the  language  of  radio  was 
added.   In  other  words,  people  in  the  leadership  of 
the  Senate  were  saying  to  Doug  Cater  at  the  White 
House,  "You've  gotta  add  radio,  we're  getting 
pressure  from  our  constituents." 

President  Johnson's  "Message  on  Education  and  Health" 

On  February  28,  1967,  President  Johnson  presented 
his  "Message  on  Education  and  Health"  to  Congress.   In 
this  message  the  President  requested  legislation  based  on 
the  Carnegie  Commission's  recommendations: 
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I  recommend  that  Congress  enact  the  Public 
Television  Act  of  1967  to: 

1.  Increase  federal  funds  for  television  and  radio 
facility  construction  to  $10.5  million  in  fiscal  1968, 
more  than  three  times  this  year's  appropriations. 

2.  Create  a  Corporation  for  Public  Television 
authorized  to  provide  support  to  noncommercial 
television  and  radio. 

3.  Provide  $9  million  in  fiscal  1968  as  initial 
funding  for  the  Corporation. 

Radio  was  included  in  the  President's  message,  but 

came  very  close  to  being  deleted  at  the  last  minute: 

.  .  .The  day  before  the  education  message  was  to  leave 
President  Johnson's  office  and  go  up  to  Capital  Hill 
and  be  introduced  later  that  week  in  the  form  of  the 
Public  Television  Act  of  1967,  the  day  before  it  left 
President  Johnson's  office  was  a  Saturday,  and  I 
[Jerrold  Sandler]  was  working  in  my  study  downstairs 
and  the  phone  rang.   I  received  a  call  from  a  man 
named  Tack  Nail  who  was  the  editor  of  Television 
Digest.   Anybody  who  knows  Tack  Nail  knows  that  he  is 
one  of  the  most  knowledgeable  and  resourceful 
reporters  in  the  business.   When  he  finds  out 
something  he  checks,  double  checks,  and  triple  checks 
his  sources,  and  when  he  reports  something  it  is 
pretty  darn  accurate.   He  called  me  to  say  that  the 
conversation  that  he'd  had  with  me  a  few  days  earlier 
about  radio  being  included  in  the  act,  he  had  called 
me  for  some  details,  no  longer  held  true;  that,  in 
fact,  radio  was  out  of  the  act. 

I  said,  "That's  not  true.  Tack,  that  can't  be." 

"It  is  true!" 

"But  Tack,  I  just  spoke  with  the  White  House 
yesterday,  and  I  spoke  with  Dean  Coston  of  HEW." 

He  said,  "Jerry,  that  was  yesterday.   That  was 
Friday.   Today  is  Saturday,  and  you  are  no  longer  in 
the  act." 

Well  I  was  incredulous.   How  could  that  be?   I 
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called  Dean  Coston  at  home  and  said,  "Dean,  I've  never 
asked  you  for  any  special  favors  during  this  entire 
legislative  process,  but  you  must  check  one  fact  out." 
I  told  him  about  the  Tack  Nail  conversation.   Saturday 
went  by  and  I  heard  nothing.   Sunday  at  about  5:30  or 
6:00  o'clock  in  the  morning  my  phone  rang.   What  I 
heard  at  the  end  of  the  phone  was  a  very  tired  Dean 
Coston  who  said,  "You  miserable  SOB,"  and  so  on  and  so 
on,  expletives  deleted.   He'd  been  up  all  that  day  and 
all  that  night  working  with  Doug  Cater  and  company  at 
the  White  House,  because  in  fact  radio  had  been  taken 
out,  and  they  had  to  put  it  back  all  over  again.   I 
have  in  my  files  somewhere  downstairs  a  Xeroxed  copy 
of  every  page  in  the  amended  bill  with  Scotch  tape 
showing  where  they  had  to  put  radio  in,  you  know, 
hundreds  of  times,  because  of  all  the  amendments  in 
the  Communications  Act. 


The  Public  Television  Act  of  1967 

On  March  2,  1967,  Senator  Warren  Magnuson 
introduced  the  "Public  Television  Act  of  1967",  S.1160,  in 
the  Senate.   The  bill  was  assembled  by  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  deputy  undersecretary  Dean  W.  Coston,  and  C. 
Douglas  Cater,  Jr.,  presidential  advisor  on  education  and 
health,  and  contained  the  major  items  of  the  President's 
message  to  Congress  on  February  28.   Title  I  authorized 
$10,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  to 
build  educational  television  and  radio  facilities.   Title 
II  stated  "that  it  was  necessary  to  complement  and  assist 
a  national  policy  that  would  most  effectively  make 

noncommercial  educational  radio  and  television  service 

14 
available  to  all  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,"    and 

authorized  the  creation  of  a  Public  Corporation  for 
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Educational  or  Public  Television.   Title  III  authorized 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  conduct 
a  study  "of  instructional  television,  including  its 
relationship  to  educational  television  broadcasting  and 
such  other  aspects  that  may  determine  whether  Federal  aid 
is  justified." 

The  Hidden  Medium 

The  Hidden  Medium:  Educational  Radio,  A  Status 
Report,  the  report  on  educational  radio  which  resulted 
from  the  Wingspread  Conference,  was  released  in  April  1967 
just  "a  day  or  two  before  the  Senate  hearings  were  to 
begin."   It  was  considered  to  be  educational  radio's 
answer  to  the  Carnegie  Commission's  report  and  was  hand 
delivered  to  every  member  of  the  Senate,  House  of 
Representatives,  FCC,  media  press,  the  White  House,  and 
everybody  who  needed  to  see  it.   It  "became  the  kind  of 
legislative  historical  document  that  members  of  congress 
are  fond  of"  giving  "reasons  why  they  should  support 
something."   It  was  the  first  time  the  story  of 
educational  radio  had  ever  been  told  in  detail.16 

Congressional  Debate 

On  April  11,  1967,  hearings  on  The  Public 
Television  Act  of  1967  began  in  the  Subcommittee  on 
Communications  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee,  with 
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Senator  John  Pastore  of  Rhode  Island  as  chairman.     The 

hearings  went  very  well  for  television  but  not  so  well  for 

radio.   There  was  constant  pressure  from  committee  members 

to  delete  radio  from  the  language  of  the  bill.   During 

this  time  there  was  non-stop  lobbying  by  Jerrold  Sandler 

and  NER's  Board  of  Directors  to  insure  radio's  inclusion. 

At  one  point  there  was  so  much  pressure  to  exclude  radio 

that  Senator  Moss  of  the  committee  drew-up  and  threatened 

to  introduce  the  Public  Radio  Act  of  1967. 

That  was  a  political  ploy.  .  .  .   The  important  point 
is  that  he  threatened  to  introduce  that  bill.   He  did 
it  to  insure  that  his  fellow  members  of  the  committee 
would  vote  in  favor  of  keeping  radio  in,  see,  because 
some  of  these  guys  wanted  to  kick  radio  out.   He  was 
so  furious  that  he  said  if  you  try  that  I'll  introduce 
the  Public  Radio  Act.  .  .  .   Moss  didn't  want  to 
introduce  the  Radio  Act  any  more  than  I  [Sandler] 
wanted  him  to.   He  was  using  it  as  a  threat.  ...   It 
would  have  confused  the  entire  issue. 

Jerrold  Sandler  insists  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with 

Moss's  actions.   He  states  that  Moss  did  it  all  on  his  own 

because  he  was  a  "friend  of  radio." 

Radio  finally  got  its  day,  or  afternoon  as  the  case 

was.   The  radio  forces,  knowing  that  it  was  now  or  never, 

were  prepared.   The  television  forces  spoke  with  many  and 

sometimes  contradictory  voices;  radio  wanted  to  speak  with 

one  voice. 

I  [Sandler]  rehearsed  my  witnesses  the  way  I  rehearse 
actors  in  a  play.   When  we  came  on  we  had  a  panel  of 
five  or  six  experts,  and  I  was  the  moderator,  and  our 
afternoon  was  very  impressive.   Senator  Pastore,  the 
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chairman  of  that  subcommittee,  interrupted  me  at  one 
point  during  the  hearings  and  said,  "Mr.  Sandler,  it's 
bringing  tears  to  my  eyes.   This  is  such  a  dramatic 
story.   Why  have  I  never  been  told  this  story  before?" 
I  couldn't  tell  the  truth,  the  truth  was  I  was  never 
permitted  to.  ...   I  was  ordered  by  Bill  Harley,  the 
president  of  NAEB,  that  I  was  not  permitted  to  have 
myself  or  any  other  witness  ask  for  a  change  in  the 
wording.   I  had  to  make  sure  that  the  nature  of  the 
testimony  itself  was  so  strong,  and  so  compelling, 
that  the  senators  would  discover  the  reason  why  it  had 
to  be  changed. 

And  change  it  they  did.   The  ironic  part  is  that  the  one 

senator  who  was  described  as  being  anti-public 

broadcasting,  so  much  so,  in  fact  that  neither  television 

nor  radio  lobbied  him,  was  the  one  who  made  the  change. 

After  the  radio  testimony  Senator  Robert  D.  Griff en  of 

Michigan  said: 

Mr.  Sandler,  at  one  point  early  in  your  statement  you 
said  you  endorse  this  bill  as  it  now  stands.   That 
always  disturbs  me  as  a  legislator  because  I  have  seen 
very  few  bills  that  are  perfect.   And  looking  at  this 
particular  bill  and  your  great  interest  in  educational 
radio,  I  notice  that  under  Title  II  the  bill  provides 
for  the  establishment  of  a  corporation  for  public 
television.   And  yet  as  I  understand  the  purpose  and 
the  function  of  this  particular  corporation  they  are 
supposed  to  concern  themselves  with  educational  radio 
as  well  as  television.   Wouldn't  you  at  least  agree 
with  me  that  the  name  of  the  corporation  ought  to  be 
changed? 

Sandler  agreed,  and  when  Senator  Griff en  suggested  that 

the  name  should  be  the  Corporation  for  Public 

Broadcasting,  Sandler  answered,  "fine,  that  would  be  an 

excellent  one."    That  evening,  after  the  radio 

testimony,  ETV  (Educational  Television) ,  which  had  been 
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covering  the  hearings  for  their  evening  news  program, 
spent  twenty  of  their  thirty  minutes  on  the  radio 

testimony.   After  having  seen  that,  Jerrold  Sandler  knew 

23 

that  they  had  won. 

The  Public  Broadcasting  Act 

The  Public  Broadcasting  Act  was  reported  out  of 
committee  and  introduced  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  by 
Senator  Pastore  on  March  2,  1967.   There  was  very  little 

opposition  to  the  bill,  and  it  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on 

24 

the  same  day. 

On  July  11,  1967,  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 

Commerce  Committee  began  hearings  on  the  Public 

Broadcasting  Act,  H.R.6736.   Even  at  this  late  date 

television  was  trying  to  get  radio  to  give  up  the  fight. 

C.  Scott  Fletcher.  .  .  had  the  nerve  to  come  to  me 
[Sandler]  and  ask  me  to  give  up  the  fight  on  the  basis 
that  if  they  could  just  get  the  television  act  passed, 
radio's  turn  would  come. 

Radio  did  not  give  up  the  fight,  and  the  House  of 

Representatives  passed  the  Public  Broadcasting  Act  on 

September  21,  1967. 26 

On  November  7,  1967,  President  Johnson  signed  the 

Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  1967  into  law.   The  President 

praised  the  law  as  providing  a  "wider  and  stronger  voice" 

27 
to  educational  radio  and  television.     The  law,  passed 

and  signed  in  a  short  nine  months,  was  almost  identical  to 
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the  legislation  proposed  by  President  Johnson  in  his 

Message  on  Education.   The  complete  Public  Broadcasting 

Act  of  1967,  as  it  amends  the  Communications  Act  of  1934, 

is  included  as  appendix  B. 

Radio  was  included  in  the  Public  Broadcasting  Act 

of  1967  because  of  a  lot  of  hard  work  on  the  part  of  very 

few  people,  and  also  because  the  television  forces  did  not 

pay  any  attention  to  what  the  radio  people  were  doing. 

According  to  Herman  Land,  who  besides  being  the  author  and 

compiler  of  The  Hidden  Medium,  was  one  of  Jerrold 

Sandler's  key  advisors  during  the  time  the  Public 

Broadcasting  Act  was  in  Congress: 

If  the  television  people,  the  ones  in  power,  really 
understood  what  we  were  doing  they  could  have  stopped 
us  at  any  moment,  because  they  had  the  power  to  do  so. 
They  didn't  take  us  seriously.   They  didn't  realize 
what  we  really  were  doing.   How  could  we  possibly  pull 
off  what  they  had  trouble  pulling  off  with  all  of 
their  money  and  their  power  and  their  people.  .  .  . 
They  could  have  stopped  it  politically. 

The  stage  was  set,  legislation  had  been  passed 

which  mandated  a  national  interconnected  educational  radio 

network.   For  the  first  time  in  its  history  educational 

radio  had  the  support  and  the  funding  it  needed. 
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Chapter  Eleven 

THE  FORMATION  OF  NATIONAL  PUBLIC 
RADIO:  1968-1971 

The  first  proposal  for  a  national  radio  network 
after  the  Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  1967  was  made  in  June 
1968.   Jerrold  Sandler,  executive  director  of  National 
Educational  Radio  (NER,  see  appendix  D) ,  and  Jack 
Summerfield,  general  manager  of  educational  radio  station 
WRVR  in  New  York  City,  proposed  the  creation  of  a  Public 
Radio  Network.   This  network  was  to  be  a  nightly 
interconnect  of  fifty  educational  radio  stations  for  a 
sixty  to  ninety  minute  news  and  public  affairs  program. 
The  network  was  to  function  as  an  "autonomous  division  of 
the  National  Educational  Television  and  Radio  Center 
(NETRC,  see  appendix  D) "  and  its  success  hinged  on 
"achieving  harmony  between  the  National  Association  of 
Educational  Broadcasters  (NAEB,  see  appendix  D)  and 
NETRC."   Sandler  and  Summerfield  asked  the  Ford 
Foundation,  who  during  the  Wingspread  Conference  showed 
renewed  interest  in  educational  radio,  to  commit  $750,000 
for  the  network.   Summerfield  called  this  proposal,  "urban 
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renewal"  for  radio.    This  project  never  received  much 
direct  attention,  but  as  John  Summerfield  puts  it:   "There 
are  some  remarkable  similarities  in  our  recommendations 
and  what  ultimately  did  transpire."2 

The  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 

On  March  27,  1968,  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting  (CPB)  was  incorporated  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.    Its  board  of  directors  was  made  up  of  fifteen 
members:  Frank  Pace,  Jr.,  chairman,  Robert  S.  Benjamin, 
Jack  J.  Valenti,  Milton  S.  Eisenhower,  James  R.  Killian, 
Jr.,  Joseph  A.  Bierne,  Michael  A.  Gammino,  Oveta  Culp 
Hobby,  Joseph  D.  Hughes,  Carl  E.  Sanders,  Roscoe  C. 
Carroll,  Saul  Haas,  Erich  Leinsdorf,  John  D.  Rockefeller, 
III,  and  Frank  E.  Schooley.4   The  board  elected  John  Macy 
to  be  the  first  president  of  CPB.   Three  of  the  directors 
made  up  the  Radio  Committee:  Saul  Haas,  Frank  Schooley, 
and  one  other,  whose  name  this  researcher  could  find  no 
record  of.   One  of  the  early  actions  of  this  committee  was 
to  commission  a  study,  by  Allen  Miller,  of  the  condition 
of  public  radio.   At  about  this  same  time,  the  board  of 
directors  had  authorized  a  similar  study  to  be  done  by  Sam 
Holt.  When  it  realized  that  there  were  two  authorized 
studies  being  conducted,  the  Radio  Committee  decided  to 
allow  them  both  to  continue.5   Allen  Miller's  study  was 
called  "Public  and  Educational  Radio  in  the  United  States: 
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1968."  Holt's  study  was  called  "The  Public  Radio 
Study."6 

Public  and  Educational  Radio  in  the  United  States:  1968 

The  purpose  of  Allen  Miller's  study  was  to  help 

"set  some  information  perimeters  for  the  board  of 

directors.  ...   He  [Haas]  wanted  some  information  so 

the  board  would  know  how  to  function."  The  study  was 

quantitative;  it  was  to  show  the  members  of  the  board  who 

did  not  know  about  educational  radio  what  educational 

radio  was  all  about. 

Allen's  study  simply  brought  together  some  information 
about  the  background,  and  the  history,  and  the 
development  of  educational  radio:  How  many  stations 
there  were;  What  their  charge  was;  What  their  role 
was.   This  was  information  that  the  fledgling  board, 
the  Oveta  Culp  Hobbys  and  the  Joe  Hugheses  of  this 
world,  some  of  these  people  became  very  knowledgeable; 
but  at  that  point  they  just  didn't  know  very  much 
about  that  "hidden  medium."   Not  only  had  they  not 
heard  it,  they  hadn't  heard  of  it.   They  just  didn't 
have  much  background.   So  Miller's  study  was  simply 
the  bringing  together  of  what  I  would  call  some  base 
data  for  the  board  of  directors  to  use  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  this  new  activity  that  was  coming 
forth  because  of  the  legislation  that  had  been 
passed. 

The  Public  Radio  Study 

In  April  1969  Samuel  C.  0.  Holt's  study  was 
released.8   The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  give  the 
board  some  recommendations  about  how  to  deal  with  radio's 
position  within  the  CPB.9   This  study  was  basically 
qualitative  in  nature.   Holt  had  traveled  to  many  of  the 
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educational  radio  stations  throughout  the  country  and  came 
up  with  the  following  recommendations: 

1.  The  spectrum  space  reserved  for  non-commercial 
educational  FM  radio  should  be  reallocated  in  order  to 
expand  and  make  more  effective  the  service. 

2.  Support  should  be  given  to  legislation  or 
regulation  which  would  strengthen  or  expand  the 
services  of  FM  radio  in  general  and  non-commercial 
educational  FM  in  particular. 

3.  Active  support  should  be  rendered  to  any  efforts  to 
develop  FM  radio's  three  great  advantages  over  AM: 

its  fidelity  of  sound,  its  capacity  for  broadcasting 
with  subchannels,  and  its  compatibility  with  the  use 
of  satellite  relays  and  community  antenna  receiving 
systems  for  television. 

4.  There  should  be  established  within  the  CPB  a  radio 
division,  responsible  for  providing  continuity  and 
focus  to  the  efforts  of  the  Corporation  in  the  area  of 
non-commercial  radio.   An  executive  of  high  rank 
within  the  Corporation  should  head  the  division  and  be 
given  authority  to  develop  it  and  assure  its 
effectiveness. 

5.  The  Radio  Division  should  serve  as  the  primary 
contact  between  American  non-commercial  radio 
broadcasting  and  national  broadcasters  in  other 
countries. 

6.  The  Radio  Division  should  serve  as  the  CPB'S 
liaison  with  the  radio  medium. 

7.  The  Radio  Division  should  establish  and  maintain 
relationships  with  legal,  engineering  and  research 
consultants  who  would  provide  it  with  regular 
information  and  assistance. 

8.  The  Radio  Division  should  establish  and  maintain 
relationships  with  a  service  (or  services)  which  would 
provide  it  with  regular  data  on  the  audiences  of 
non-commercial  radio  stations. 

9.  The  Radio  Division  should  establish  and  maintain 
relationships  with  agencies  which  would  provide  help 
in  the  development  and  utilization  of  promotional 
materials  and  techniques  not  only  by  the  corporation 
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but  also  by  individual  stations  or  combinations  of 
stations. 

10.  There  should  be  established  an  advisory  board  of 
experienced  non-commercial  radio  broadcasters  which 
would  work  with  the  Radio  Division  and  provide  a 
special  channel  of  communications  between  it  and 
active  broadcasters. 

11.  National  Educational  Radio  should  become  as 
effective  and  broad-based  a  trade  association  as 
possible.   A  close  and  coordinated  relationship  should 
be  established  and  maintained  between  NER  and  the 
Radio  Division  of  CPB. 

12.  To  facilitate  the  most  effective  operation  of  NER 
as  an  active  trade  association,  its  tape  network 
should  be  separated  from  it  and  made  the  base  for  an 
independent  non-commercial  radio  network  (NRN) . 

13.  A  News  and  Information  Programming  Production 
Center  should  be  set  up  in  Washington  to  provide  good 
public  affairs  programming  to  NRN  and  to  other 
networks  which  might  develop  in  educational  radio. 

14.  Experiments  in  regional  live  interconnection 
should  be  supported,  with  an  eye  to  live  national 
interconnection  if  the  regional  networks  prove 
effective  in  developing  new  audiences  and  a  wider 
impact  for  the  medium. 

15.  Fellowships  and  apprenticeship  programs  should  be 
established  to  support  the  training  and  recruitment  of 
new  management  and  talent  for  non-commercial  radio. 

16.  Further  studies  should  be  undertaken  into  the 
problems  of  organization  of  individual  stations  and 
into  their  relationships  with  their  parent 
organizations. 


The  Office  of  Radio  Activities 

Miller's  study  told  CPB  what  they  had  to  deal  with 
in  terms  of  numbers  and  conditions  of  stations.   Holt's 
study  made  recommendations  concerning  what  actions  CPB 
should  take  concerning  educational  radio.   One  of  these 
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recommendations  resulted  in  the  Radio  Advisory  Committee 

(RAC),  formed  in  early  1969.   RAC  was  CPB ' s  first  move 

toward  fulfilling  its  mandate  to  include  radio  in  its 

organization.   It  was  formed  under  pressure  from  some  of 

the  people  who  insured  radio's  inclusion  in  the  1967 

Act.    Half  of  RAC  was  made  up  of  NER's  board  members  and 

the  other  half  were  educational  radio  broadcasters  not  on 

the  board.   One  of  the  original  members  of  RAC,  Kenneth 

Kager,  described  its  function  this  way: 

.  .  .1  think  one  of  the  functions  really  was  for 
the  RAC  to  tell  the  CPB  what  its  function  in  radio 
was.   We  spent  a  lot  of  time  talking  about  it.  .  .  . 
They  needed  contact  with  managers  from  around  the 
country  to  begin  to  get  a  feel  of  what  is  involved 
with  radio.   They  flat-out,  just  plain  didn't  know. 
I  m  not  at  all  sure  they  exactly  found  out  right  away 
either,  with  some  of  the  early  studies  they  did.12 

The  first  financial  assistance  for  public  radio 

stations  was  in  mid-1969.   The  CPB  authorized  a  "very  low 

level  grant  program  called  "The  Sounds  of  Radio".   Radio 

stations  could  submit  proposals  for  up  to  $5,000  to  do 

some  innovative  programming."1^ 

Now,  five  thousand  dollars  in  1969  to  a  radio  station 
manager,  that  was  mecca.   You  know,  to  have  somebody 
come  in  and  say,  "I'm  going  to  give  you  five  thousand 
dollars  with  which  to  produce  a  radio  program."   By 
todays  standards,  I  know  it  was  small  potatoes,  but 
back  in  those  days  that  was  a  big  move.14 

Twenty-three  stations  received  money  from  "The  Sounds  of 

Radio"  project.15   One  of  the  first  stations  to  receive  a 

grant  was  station  KSAC  in  Manhattan,  Kansas.   That  grant 
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made  possible  a  thirteen  week  series  called  "The 

Eisenhower  Years."   These  programs  were  distributed  by 

NERN  (see  appendix  D)  .16 

By  June  1969  CPB  had  hired  its  first  full-time 

radio  person.   Albert  Hulsen  was  named  to  head  the  Office 

of  Radio  Activities: 

I  [Hulsen]  remember  when  I  accepted  the  job  from  Macy 
[president  of  CPB]  he  said  something  about,  well, 
we'll  need  to  have  audio  experimentation,  and  drama, 
and  things  like  this.   I  wrote  back  and  said,  "I'm 
happy  to  accept  the  job.  My  goal  is  to  create  a  live 
interconnected  network  that  will  be  very  much  involved 
in  news  and  public  affairs." 

I  thought  that  I  might  get  turned  down  at  that 
point,  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  that  was  what  radio 
really  could  do  that  was  most  significant  at  all.   If 
you  could  link  all  these  stations  together  live  and 
create  a  force  that  each  individual  station  alone 
couldn't  create;  if  you  could  make  the  journalistic 
resources  of  the  world  available  to  every  town  and 
city  in  the  country  so  that  you  had  the  equivalent  of 
an  international  newspaper,  as  I  was  thinking  of  it  at 
that  point,  then  you  really  were  going  to  make  a 
difference. 

CPB  Policy  for  Public  Radio  Station  Assistance 

At  the  time  CPB  was  incorporated  there  were  about 
four  hundred  non-commercial  radio  stations  licensed  in  the 
United  States.   It  was  apparent  to  CPB  and  the  RAC  that 
there  was  not  going  to  be  enough  money  to  go  around  to  all 
four  hundred  stations.   It  was  decided  that  a  set  of 
criteria  should  be  established  that  would  draw  the  line  as 
to  who  got  CPB  assistance  and  who  did  not: 

It  didn't  take  the  CPB  very  long  to  discover,  it 
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was  just  something  that  was  there  as  a  fact,  that 
there  were  altogether  too  many  non-commercial  radio 
stations  in  this  country  for  it  to  make  any  meaningful 
contribution  to  all  of  them.   CPB  was  going  to  have  to 
find  some  way  to  eliminate,  to  thin  out  the  number, 
and  put  the  money  where  it  was  likely  to  do  the  most 
good.  .  .  . 

Not  everything  they  [CPB]  brought  in  to  discuss  in 
those  [RAC]  meetings  was  adopted.   There  was  even  some 
thought  at  one  time,  a  very  foolish  thought  really, 
about  using  the  size  of  audience.   Well,  who  knew?  We 
didn't  have  anything  at  all  to  go  on  there.  No 
thought  at  the  time  was  given  to  the  amount  of  budget 
that  a  station  should  have,  the  amount  of  dollars;  but 
we  spent  hours  sometimes  discussing,  say,  just  one  of 
the  criteria.   Most  of  the  ideas  were  the  kinds  of 
things  it  was  fairly  evident  ought  to  be  considered  as 
factors:   How  much  were  our  stations  on  the  air?  What 
kind  of  programming  did  they  present?  How 
professional  were  they  in  terms  only  of  how  many 
full-time  employees  did  they  have?  We  had  to  assume 
these  were  professionals.   Could  they  reach  their 
communities  from  the  stand  point  of  power?   Those  were 
a  few  of  what  the  Corporation  [CPB]  first  proposed  for 
discussion.  .  .  . 

So  what  we  were  doing  was  trying  to  assure  that 
CPB  money  would  go  to  stations  that  could  reach  people 
at  least  in  a  theoretical  way  because  their  signal 
would  be  there,  that  would  be  on  the  air  enough  hours 
to  reach  people,  and  that  would  do  broadcasting  well 
enough  that  there  would  be  some  substance  to  it 
because  there  was  a  professional  staff  around  to 
supervise.   That  was  essentially  what  we  were  talking 
about.  .  .  .   There  were  substantial  arguments  that 
community  stations  should  not  be  covered  by  CPB 
criteria.  .  .  .   The  feeling  was  that  to  be  a 
responsible  station  they  needed  an  institutional  base. 
The  idea  did  not  prevail;  but  it  was  argued  for,     .. 
probably,  two  or  three  hours  at  one  of  the  meetings. 

The  criteria  that  the  RAC  recommended  and  the  CPB 

established  were: 

1.  Minimum  power  of  250  watts. 

2.  Adequately  equipped  control  rooms  and  studios. 
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3.  A  minimum  staff  of  three  full-time  professional 
broadcasters. 

4.  A  minimum  broadcast  schedule  of  forty-eight  weeks  a 
year,  six  days  a  week,  eight  hours  a  day.13 

The  criteria  adopted  by  CPB  effectively  shut  out 

two  major  classifications  of  non-commercial  broadcasters: 

ten  watt  FM  stations,  and  AM  daytime  only  stations.   Ten 

watt  FM  stations  had  been  authorized  by  the  FCC  in  1949  as 

a  way  of  promoting  educational  radio  and  had  become  the 

largest  single  class  of  educational  radio  stations.   At 

the  time  the  CPB  criteria  were  adopted,  over  half  of  the 

licensed  non-commercial  FM  stations  were  licensed  for  ten 

watt  operation. 

We  [RAC]  knew  that  we  didn't  have  very  much  money,  and 
how  the  hell  were  we  going  to  spread  all  this  money 
out?   I  [Donald  Quayle]  was  working  with  Bob  Mott 
[then  president  of  NER] ,  who  I  think  did  one  of  the 
more  statesmanlike  things  that  I've  ever  seen.   He  was 
sitting  with  a  whole  pot  full  of  these  guys  [ten  watt 
stations]  as  members  of  his  own  organization,  and  he 
said,  "We  gotta  cut  the  line  here.   We  gotta  cut  those 
out.   We  can't  do  it  on  a  qualitative  ground,  because 
we'll  get  slaughtered  if  we  say  'you're  good  and 
you're  bad,'  so  we  have  to  do  it  on  a  quantitative 
ground  saying,  'until  you  can  show  us  that  you're 
really  going  to  do  at  least  this  much,  we're  not  going 
to  give  you  any  money.'  Let's  cut  that  line."20 

The  ten  watt  stations  were  unaf fectionately 

referred  to  as  "boiler  pots"  and  "electronic  sandboxes," 

but  they  were  a  bona  fide  part  of  non-commercial 

broadcasting  and  were  not  without  friends.   Dr.  Robert 

Hilliard  was  chief  of  the  Educational  Broadcasting  Branch 

of  the  FCC  during  the  time  the  criteria  were  established. 
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Dr.  Hilliard  stated: 

I  felt  very  strongly,  and  still  feel  very  strongly 
that  a  judgement  of  a  station  should  not  be  on  the 
basis  of  wattage,  antenna  height,  power,  facilities, 
number  of  employees.   I  think  all  judgement  should  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  what  the  contributions  are  to  the 
public.  ...   I  have  very  strongly  advocated  within 
the  FCC  the  enforcement  of  this  for  all  stations,  ten 
watters,  fifty  kilowatters.   There  are  some  ten  watt 
stations  throughout  the  country  that  are  doing  better 
jobs  than  the  fifty  kilowatt  stations.  ...   So  my 
approach  to  the  FCC  was:  No,  let's  not  encourage  ten 
watt  stations,  but  let's  not  abolish  ten  watt  stations 
because  they  are  ten  watters.  .  .  .   Good  ten  watters, 
like  good  fifty  kilowatters  should  be  encouraged.   I 
do  not  feel,  personally,  and  this  is  not  the  majority 
feeling  obviously,  that  the  question  of  power  itself 
should  be  the  principal  criteria  for  support  of  a 
station. 

If  I  had  my  druthers,  immediately  half  or  more  of 
the  ten  watt  stations  I  would  throw  off  the  air.   Not 
because  they  are  ten  watt  stations,  but  because  you  go 
around  the  country  and  you  look  at  their  programming 
and  they  are  third  rate,  schloch  imitations  of  the 
commercial  station  in  their  communities.  ...   I 
think  that's  a  misuse  of  the  spectrum.  ...   It  seems 
to  me  there  is  a  place  for  ten  watt  stations  in  inner 
cities  serving  a  particular  minority  or  special 
interest  group.  .  .  .   For  the  first  time  they  can 
have  access  to  media  and  reach  maybe  a  two  square  mile 
area  of,  say,  an  ethnic  group.   I  think  it  is 
important  to  have  that  opportunity.   The  service 
doesn't  need  more  that  ten  watts. 

I  wish  there  had  been  greater  consideration  of  the 
impact  of  selecting  an  elite  group  of  stations,  and  I 
use  that  word  advisedly,  and  leaving  out  of  the 
mainstream  eighty  percent  of  the  Public  Broadcasting 
stations  out  there.  ...   If  I  were  President  of  CPB, 
I  would  be  incensed  at  800  [exaggeration]  of  the 
stations  not  being  related  to  my  organization,  which 
presumably  deals  with  Public  Broadcasting.   I  would 
also  be  highly  concerned  in  terms  of  being  able  to 
have  an  impact  on  only  200  members  and  letting  800  go 
their  way.   Now  this  to  me  is  almost  sophistry.   If 
indeed  I  am  saying  and  believe  these  800  stations 
really  need  to  do  better  and  need  to  relate  to  us  more 
so  we  can  help  the  contribute  more  to  this  whole 
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field,  how  am  I  helping  the  situation  by  saying,  "Go 
over  there,  we're  not  going  to  relate  to  you."   As  an 
administrator  I  would  do  everything  I  could  to  bring 
them  into  my  organization  where  at  least  I  could  have 
some  influence  over  them. 

Challenge  to  CPB  Criteria 

"Criteria  are  like  cobwebs,  which  may  catch  small 
flies  but  let  wasps  and  hornets  break  through."22   The  CPB 
criteria  came  up  against  a  serious  challenge  by  several  of 
the  AM  station  representatives.   The  criteria  were 
designed  to  regulate  FM  stations.   No  thought  had  gone 
into  the  situation  of  AM  stations  who,  because  of  their 
licenses,  could  not  meet  the  criteria.   The  first  CPB 
criteria  were  established  with  the  understanding  that  they 
would  become  stricter  with  time,  longer  hours  of 
operation,  more  full  time  people,  etc.   Thirteen  AM 
educational  radio  stations  were  directly  affected  by  the 
hours  of  operation  requirement,  either  immediately  or  in 
the  near  future.   Many  of  these  stations  were  the  pioneer 
educational  radio  stations  in  the  country.   WILL,  Urbana, 
Illinois;  WHA,  Madison,  Wisconsin;  WKAR,  East  Lansing, 
Michigan;  KSAC,  Manhattan,  Kansas;  and  KUSD,  Vermillion, 
South  Dakota  were  all  excluded  or  soon  to  be  excluded  by 
the  criteria.   Many  of  the  people  actively  involved  with 
getting  radio  included  in  the  Act  of  1967  were  from  these 
stations;  among  them  were,  Martin  Busch,  KUSD;  Richard 
Estell,  WKAR;  and  Jack  Burke,  KSAC.   It  was  apparent  to 
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these  and  other  people  that  something  had  to  be  done  to 
protect  these  stations  which  had  contributed  so  much  to 
educational  radio  over  the  years.   This  group  of  people 
banded  together  and  "lobbied  everyone  we  could  find  to 
lobby"  at  CPB.   They  were  successful  in  getting  the 
language  of  the  criteria  changed  to  "eight  hours  or 

whatever  the  station  license  will  permit."   This  insured 

23 

the  CPB  gualif ication  of  the  AM  daytime  only  stations. 

National  Public  Radio 

On  July  3,  1969,  the  National  Association  of 
Educational  Broadcasters'  radio  division,  National 
Educational  Radio  (NER) ,  recommended  to  the  CPB  the 
establishment  of  an  "independent  radio  program  and 
production  center  to  be  called  National  Public  Radio" 
(NPR) .   NER  recommended  that  NPR  be  governed  by  "a  twelve 
member  board  made  up  of  nine  managers  of  public  radio 

stations  and  three  members  of  the  public,"  and  that  NPR  be 

24 
established  no  later  than  January  1970. 

Qualification  of  stations,  using  CPB  criteria, 

began  with  the  help  of  the  Office  of  Radio  Activities.   By 

December  1969  seventy-three  public  radio  stations  had 

qualified.   These  stations  held  regional  meetings  in  San 

Francisco,  Chicago,  and  Washington,  during  the  week  of 

December  4,  1969.   At  these  meetings  the  CPB  Office  of 

Radio  Activities  informed  the  qualified  stations  of  what 
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plans  had  been  made  and  of  CPB's  progress  toward 
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implementing  a  network.     These  meetings  were  also  to 

"produce  the  broad  outlines  of  a  national  production 
service  .  .  . ,  as  well  as  the  means  by  which  the  stations 
will  become  an  interconnected  network."   But,  most 
importantly  the  meetings  were  to  elect  the  first  board  of 
directors  of  NPR.   Two  board  members  were  elected  by  each 
region,  these  six  board  members  were  to  select  three  other 
station  managers,  and  the  nine  managers  were  to  select 
three  members  from  the  general  public.   These  twelve 
people  would  make  up  the  board  of  directors  of  NPR. 

John  Witherspoon  was  elected  chairman  of  the  first  board 
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of  directors. 

The  board  of  directors  met  a  number  of  times 
beginning  in  December  of  1969  and  continuing  into  early 
1970.   The  board  was  mostly  concerned  with  putting 
together  a  workable  structure  and  negotiating  National 
Educational  Radio's  (NER)  role  in  the  new  network.   "There 
was  a  tacit  understanding  among  [Don]  Quayle,  [Al]  Hulsen, 
and  myself  [Robert  Mott,  NER's  board  chairman]  that,  once 
a  national  educational  radio  network  was  established  where 
the  programs  were  being  distributed  on  a  live  basis,  the 
old  NERN  should  fold  up."28   "I  think  that  everyone  there 
[NER/NPR  meeting]  understood  what  I  [Richard  Estell, 
executive  director,  NER]  was  saying,  but  also,  I  think 
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everyone  there  recognized  the  handwriting  on  the  wall. 

That  was  that  NER  wasn't  going  to  be  around  very  much 

29 
unless  a  great  change  took  place." 

The  first  administrative  duty  of  the  new  NPR  board 

was  to  select  a  president: 

Bernie  Mayes  and  I  [Richard  Estell]  were  a  committee 
to  search  and  bring  to  the  Board  our  recommendations, 
that  is  plural,  for  a  president.   I  still  have  in  my 
files.  .  .  a  long  list  of  people  whose  names  had  been 
recommended  to  us.   I  mean  people's  names  from  Walter 
Cronkite  to  Walter  Matthau  and  right  down  the  line. 
People  in  broadcasting,  out  of  broadcasting.   People 
in  government,  and  out.   People  also  recommended 
themselves  to  us  as  you  might  suspect.   Finally,  again 
at  the  Sausalito  [California]  meeting  ...  we  went 
through  the  list3gnd  tried  to  come  up  with  the  final 
recommendations. 

After  Mayes  and  Estell  made  their  recommendations, 

it  was  the  board's  job  to  narrow  the  list  down  to  one.   It 

was  also  necessary  to  contact  any  of  the  finalists  because 

some  names  had  been  just  thrown  in  without  the  person's 

knowledge.   The  board  narrowed  the  list  down  eventually  to 

two  people,  two  people  who  were  described  as  together 

being,  "exactly  what  we  wanted  in  one  person."   One 

candidate  was  Robert  Lewis  Shayon: 

Bob  Shayon  was  the  fine  arts  buff.  .  .  .   Shayon  and 
his  articles  [for  Saturday  Review]  on  Public 
Broadcasting  and  on  other  areas  of  the  fine  arts  in 
broadcasting  were  well  known  and  still  are.   So  Shayon 
represented  that  kind  of  ethereal  president  picture. 
If  the  National  Public  Radio  Network  was  to  be  a 
prestigious  network  and  one  that  would  have  fine  arts 
kinds  of  programs  involved  in  it,  then  a  Bob  Shayon 
should  probably  be  the  person  to  head  that. 

The  other  finalist  was  Robert  Mott: 
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Bob  Mott,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  practical  man. 
He  was  the  total  business  man,  as  we  all  saw  him.   He 
was  the  man  that  many  of  us.  .  .  thought  was  the 
perfect  man  for  this  time  in  the  history  of  National 
Public  Radio.   We  needed  someone  to  bring  all  of  these 
forces  together,  bring  people  together.   Mott  already 
was  the  outstanding  example  of  working  closely  with 
people,  especially  in  Public  Radio,  because  he'd  been 
the  National  Educational  Radio  Executive  Director.   He 
had  that, experience  behind  him.   He  had  great 
respect. 

The  board  met  with  and  interviewed  both  of  these  men  and 

voted  on  their  choice.   The  final  vote  was  held  in  late 

May  1970  and  was  split  equally  between  Mott  and  Shayon. 

Richard  Estell  telephoned  Mott  to  inform  his  about 

the  split.   When  Mott  heard  this  he  responded: 

Dick,  I  withdraw  my  candidacy.  ...   If  they  couldn't 
get  some  unanimity  in  that  selection  process,  I  just 
didn't  think  that  was  a  very  smart  way  to  try  to 
start  that  organization.   I  thought  I  was  being  very 
statesmanlike  and  very  unselfish  in  that  regard.   I 
didn't  want  the  job  under  those  conditions.   I  also 
knew  that  it  would  be  a  tragic  start  for  National 
Public  Radio  to  have  some  kind  of  force  or  pressure 
put  on  somebody  on  that  Board  to  say:  "Let's  go 
seven-five,  one  way  or  the  other,  for  one  of  these 
gents,  and  then  we'll  start  this  new  organization." 
Not  a  good  way  to  do  business. 

At  the  time  that  the  president  of  NPR  was  being 

selected,  Donald  Quayle  was  working  for  the  CPB  in  the 

television  division.   He  had  stated  that  he  was  not  a 

candidate  for  the  job  as  president  of  NPR.   As  it  turned 

out,  his  job  at  CPB  was  being  phased  out  as  the  Public 

Broadcasting  Service,  for  televison,  was  beginning. 

Robert  Mott  knew  this  and 

made  a  valiant  effort  to  have  Don  Quayle  chosen  as  the 
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President  of  NPR.   First  job  was  to  persuade  Quayle 
that  he,  in  fact,  ought  to  consider  it.   That  wasn't 
too  terribly  difficult,  although  Quayle  was  not,  he 
had  not  been  a  candidate  and  didn't  know  whether  he 
wanted  to  be  or  not.   Don  and  I  had  a  lot  of 
conversations.   Then  I  frankly  began  a  personal  and 
telephone  contact  effort  with  the  twelve  members  of 
that  Board.   I  didn't  have  any  qualms  about  calling 
all  of  them  to  urge  that  they  got  active, very  quickly 
and  elect  Quayle  to  that  NPR  Presidency. 

Mott's  lobbying  worked  and  at  the  next  board  meeting 

Donald  Quayle  was  asked  to  become  the  first  president  of 

NPR.36 

I  [Donald  Quayle]  was  contacted  and  asked  to  come  and 
attend  a  Board  meeting  in  Chicago,  which  I  did. 
Knowing  of  my  interest  in,  and  my  history  in  radio, 
they  asked  if  I  would  become  President  of  NPR.   I 
said,  "Yes,  provided  that  I  do  my  job  and  you  do  your 
job."   You  know,  we  understood  what  that  was  all 
about.   So  I  did. 

NPR  was  incorporated  February  26,  1970,     and 

Donald  Quayle  officially  began  his  duties  as  president  in 

September  of  that  same  year.   When  Quayle  began  his  duties 

as  president  he  was  presented  with  a  list  of  seven 

guidelines  and  priorities  established  by  the  board  of 

directors  for  NPR  program  development.   These  were: 

1.  Provide  an  identifiable  daily  product  which  is 
consistent  and  reflects  the  highest  standards  of 
broadcast  journalism. 

2.  Provide  extended  coverage  of  public  events,  issues 
and  ideas,  and  acquire  and  produce  special  public 
affairs  programs. 

3.  Acquire  and  produce  cultural  programs  which  can  be 
scheduled  individually  by  stations. 

4.  Provide  access  to  the  intellectual  and  cultural 
resources  of  cities,  universities  and  rural  districts 
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through  a  system  of  cooperative  program  development 
with  member  public  radio  stations. 

5.  Develop  and  distribute  programs  to  specific  groups 
(adult  education,  instructional,  modular  units  for 
local  productions)  which  meet  needs  of  individual 
regions  or  groups. 

6.  Establish  Liaison  with  foreign  broadcasters  for  a 
program  exchange  service. 

7.  Produce  materials  specifically  intended.to  develop 
the  art  and  technical  potential  of  radio. 

On  October  6,  1970,  the  first  annual  meeting  of  NPR 

members  was  held  in  Denver.   This  was  an  organizational 

meeting  and  included  the  seventy-three  original  CPB 

qualified  stations.   The  discussion  centered  around 

programming  and  Quayle  talked  to  the  members  about  "doing 

a  daily  magazine  program,  ninety  minutes  long.   That's  all 

the  plans  that  we  had  at  that  point."4   John  Witherspoon 

discusses  this  programming  decision: 

I  think  the  feeling  that  that's  where  we  hurt  to  begin 
with.   Those  of  us.  who  were  operating  stations  could, 
after  all,  provide  reasonable  music  programming  and 
that  sort  of  thing.   The  arts  programming  was  not  as 
much  of  a  problem.   Journalistic  programming  was  not 
being  done  well  by  us  or,  for  that  matter,  by  anyone 
else.   The  commercial  networks  were  not  in  very  active 
shape  at  that  time.   The  magazine  format  had,  of 
course,  been  pioneered  in  commercial  radio  and  it 
seemed  to  be  the  appropriate  mechanism  to  use.  .  .  . 
It  was  clearly  the  best  use  of  an  interconnected 
system  which  we  hadn't  had  before  on  anything  like  a 
full-time  basis. 

It  was  at  the  Denver  meeting  that  Quayle  interviewed 

William  Siemering  for  the  job  of  Director  of 

42 

Programming.     It  was  to  be  his  job  to  develop  the  basic 
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idea  for  a  news  magazine  into  a  daily  program. 

By  the  1970  NAEB  Convention,  the  programming  plans 

had  become  more  specific: 

It  is  our  intent  to  begin  an  interconnected  program 
service  to  member  stations  by  April  of  next  year. 
That  initial  service  will  take  the  form  of  a  current 
affairs,  magazine-type  format  offering  in  the  early 
morning  hours  each  week-day.   We  hope  to  provide  a 
similar  type  of  service,  probably  of  greater  length, 
on  the  week-end.   In  addition  we  will  be  sensitive  to 
events  taking  place  and  attempt  live  coverage  of 
Congressional  hearings,  Security  Council  meetings  and 
similar  types  of  conferences  anywhere  in  the  country 
that  we  can  reach  with  an  AT&T  line.  .  .  . 

We  will  also  distribute  programs  on  tape  where 
necessary  to  maximize  the  technical  advantages  of 
high-quality  FM  transmission.   The  first  program.  .  . 
will  be  distributed  by  NPR  soon  after  the  first  of  the 
year. 

NPR  has  reaffirmed  a  basic  philosophical  concept 
articulated  by  the  Carnegie  Commission  on  Educational 
Television  by  adopting  a  policy  of  the 
decentralization  of  program  and  production  resources. 
.  .  .This  will  not  be  a  one  way  network  service. 

NPR  did  not  begin  regular  daily  programming  by 

April  1971,  but  its  first  interconnected  program  was  on 

45 
April  20,  1971.     That  program  was  live  coverage  of  the 

Fullbright  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  Vietnam  from  the 

Senate.46 

The  first  daily  live  interconnected  noncommercial 

network  began  operations  on  May  3,  1971.     Its  first 

program,  "All  Things  Considered,"  was  "a  review  of  news 

and  personalities  from  five  to  six-thirty  P.M.  Monday 

through  Friday."   That  first  day,  the  network  consisted  of 
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ninety  stations  in  thirty-two  states.   William  Siemering, 

NPR's  program  director,  stated  that  the  network's  goal  was 

to: 

acquaint  listeners  with  the  availability  of  an 
impartial  roundup  of  any  news  event  of  significance 
rather  than  tease  listeners  with  superficial  bulletins 
that  frequently  leave  set-owners  with  many  unanswered 
questions. 

(See  NPR  Mission  Statement,  appendix  C.) 

Educational  radio  had  come  a  long  way,  from  9XM  to 

NPR,  but  it  had  taken  a  long  time,  1914  to  1971,  and  the 

untiring  work  of  a  small  group  of  dedicated  people. 
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Chapter  Twelve 

FINAL  DISCUSSION  AND  CONCLUSION 

One  cannot  study  the  history  of  networks  in 
educational  radio  without  being  aware  of  two  problems  that 
flow  consistently  through  that  history.   They  are:  (1)  the 
problem  of  not  "thinking  big"  on  the  part  of  educational 
radio  managers  and  (2)  the  conflict  between  the  midwest 
group  and  the  east  coast  group  of  educational  radio 
broadcasters — the  "east  costa  nostra"  versus  the  "midwesta 
nostra" . 

Not  Thinking  Big 

Most  educational  radio  stations  in  the  1940' s  and 

the  1950' s  were  operated  by  one  or  two  full  time  staff 

persons.   These  stations  were  usually  operated  with 

budgets  of  under  $10,000  a  year.   When  the  first 

discussion  of  interconnection  began,  the  major  stumbling 

block  was  financing.   It  was  difficult  for  the  station 

managers  to  imagine  being  able  to  afford  the  cost: 

You  know,  that  was  to  most  of  us  something  akin  to 
a  great  blow.   We  couldn't  think  in  terms  of  even 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  let  alone,  millions, 
in  those  days.   Most  of  us  wanted  to;  but  it  was 
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difficult  to  adapt  and  adjust  to  that,  because  of  the 
experience  we  had  had  in  our  own  stations.   You  know, 
in  terms  of  budget  and  the  perennial  fiscal  problems. 
So,  that  was  an  interesting  thing,  too;  to  see  a  group 
have  to  adapt,  and  develop,  and  evolve  to  these  levels 
of  thinking,  not  only  in  terms  of  money,  but  in  terms 
of  a  place  in  which  to  do  this;  one  which  would  be  far 
and  above  whatever  had  been  in  existence  before,  such 
as  the  NER  Tape  Network. 

It  was  even  difficult  for  them  to  imagine  having  to  be 

accountable  for  a  lot  of  money.   William  Harley  remembers: 

Well  I  think  you  [Burt  Harrison]  know,  seriously 
for  a  moment,  that  one  of  the  problems  that 
educational  radio  had,  especially  in  the  early  days, 
was  a  kind  of  parochialism,  they  didn't  think  very 
big.   I  remember  particularly  when  Dick  Hull  and 
George  Probst  had  the  temerity  to  approach  the  Fund 
for  Adult  Education  to  get  this  grant  for,  I  think  it 
was  $250,000.   Well  that  scared  the  [NAEB]  Board  of 
Directors  to  death.   I  mean,  just  the  thought  of  all 
that  money,  and  who  was  going  to  be  responsible  for 
it,  and  how  was  it  to  be  spent;  "We're  going  to  be 
accountable  to  the  Ford  Foundation  for  this,  and  so 
on."   It  frightened  them. 


"The  East  Costa  Nostra"  versus  the  "Midwesta  Nostra" 
Early  educational  radio  developed  in  two  very 
different  areas,  the  East  Coast,  and  the  Midwest.   These 
two  areas  developed  into  factions  with  neither  group 
trusting  the  other.   This  was  evident  in  the  method  used 
to  choose  Jerrold  Sandler  as  head  of  the  Educational 
Communications  System  and  later  National  Educational 
Radio.   It  was  also  evident  in  Donald  Quayle's  election  as 
the  first  president  of  National  Public  Radio.   In  an 
interview  with  Jerrold  Sandler,  Burt  Harrison  made  the 
following  statement  about  this  problem: 
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It  seems  to  me,  Jerry,  as  I  review  the  history  of  the 
thing,  that  the  Midwestern  stations,  which  were  really 
the  founding  fathers,  with  the  exception  of  WNYC  [New 
York  City] ,  of  educational  radio,  had  become  terribly 
set  in  their  ways  and  a  little  frightened  of  being 
very  adventuresome.   Then  this  bunch  of  brash  young 
types  with  their  FM's  up  in  New  England  and  so  forth, 
took  over,  and  scared  the, living  bejesus  out  of  the 
guys  back  in  the  Midwest. 

Sandler  stated  that  he,  having  been  on  both  sides  of  the 

situation,  believed  that  to  be  basically  true.   He 

explained  his  perception  of  the  reasons  for  the  split  this 

way: 

.  .  .they  [the  Midwesterners]  were  very 
comfortable  in  having  stable  jobs,  working  for  state 
colleges  and  universities  for  the  most  part.   The  guys 
in  the  East  were  not  working  for  those  kinds  of 
situations.   They  were  working  for  private  colleges. 
They  were  working  for  municipal  community 
organizations.   They  were  much  more  in  a  hustling  kind 
of  situation  where  they  had  to  worry  about  where  next 
month's  pay  was  going  to  come  from.   Well,  once  again 
the  environment  has,  I  think,  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
how  people  behave. 

Conclusion 

This  research  was  begun  with  one  purpose  in  mind, 
to  gather  and  assemble  information  on  events, 
organizations,  and  people  responsible  for  the  formation  of 
a  national  interconnected  educational  radio  network  in  the 
United  States.   Based  on  this  research  three  conclusions 
can  be  reached. 

1.  A  few  individuals  made  a  very  big  difference  in 
and  contribution  to  the  development  of  an  educational 
radio  network. 
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2.  Federal  support  in  the  form  of  actions  and 
funding  is  what  ultimately  made  the  network  possible. 

3.  As  in  all  history,  luck  and  a  series  of 
accidents  are  what  made  the  difference  between  success  and 
failure  in  establishing  a  national  educational  radio 
network. 

People 

In  the  words  of  Robert  Mott,  there  was: 

a  small  cadre  of  people,  very  loyal  to  each  other, 
maybe  too  much  infamily,  you  know,  too  much 
inbreeding,  almost,  but  good,  strong,  solid, 
hardworking,  loyal  people,  who  I  think  did  a  lot  in 
those  early  days  to  make  some  of  the  nice  things  that 
are  now  happening  really  possible. 

He  made  that  statement  in  regard  to  the  Public 

Broadcasting  Act  of  1967  and  the  people  who  were 

responsible  for  radio's  inclusion.   But,  that  statement 

applies  throughout  educational  radio's  history. 

In  the  early  years  there  were  two  people  and  one 

organization  that  made  a  great  difference  in  educational 

radio  networking.   Levering  Tyson,  as  head  of  the  National 

Advisory  Council  on  Radio  in  Education  (NACRE,  see 

appendix  D) ,  and  Joy  Elmer  Morgan  as  head  of  the  National 

Committee  on  Education  by  Radio  (NCER,  see  appendix  D) 

were  the  first  to  realize  that  educational  radio 

broadcasters  and  supporters  needed  to  work  together  in 

order  to  produce  quality  programming.   It  is  true  that  the 
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two  groups  had  different  philosophies;  the  NACRE  believed 
in  producing  programs  for  use  on  commercial  stations,  and 
the  NCER  believed  that  a  strong  national  chain  of 
government  owned  educational  stations  would  best  serve  the 
country.   They  both  were  important  early  organizational 
efforts,  and  both  men  were  important  leadership  figures  at 
a  time  when  educational  radio  had  very  little 
organization.   The  other  important  factor  in  early 
educational  radio  was  the  Association  of  College  and 
University  Broadcasting  Stations.   This  tiny  organization, 
which  was  formed  to  protect  educational  radio  stations 
interests  from  commercial  dominance,  would  evolve  into  the 
greatest  force  in  educational  broadcasting  for  many  years, 
the  National  Association  of  Educational  Broadcasters. 

Dr.  Arthur  G.  Crane's  "council  plan"  laid  the 
groundwork  for  the  first  real  cooperative  educational 
radio  program  network  service  which  he  began,  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Radio  Council.   While  using  commercial  radio 
stations  as  a  vehicle,  the  Rocky  Mountain  Radio  Council 
showed  that  many  groups  of  educators  working  together 
could  produce  a  higher  guality  of  educational  radio 
program  than  any  one  educational  group  or  radio  station 
alone. 

Edwin  Armstrong's  invention,  the  frequency 
modulation  method  of  broadcasting  (FM) ,  and  his  personal 
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efforts  of  making  FM  available  to  educational 
broadcasting,  made  more  of  a  contribution  than  any  other 
single  event  to  the  resurgence  of  educational  radio 
broadcasting.   FM  stations  gave  educational  radio  the 
numbers  that  were  necessary  to  get  recognition. 

Wilbur  Schramm,  from  the  University  of  Illinois, 
organizer  of  the  Allerton  House  seminars,  was  instrumental 
in  acquiring  the  Kellogg  and  Ford  grants,  and  acquired  the 
space  in  Gregory  Hall  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 
Together  these  events  made  the  long  asked  for  National 
Association  of  Educational  Broadcasters'  Tape  Network  a 
reality. 

Seymour  (Sy)  Seigel  was  "the  right  guy  at  the  right 
time  with  the  right  number  of  postage  stamps."6   He  began 
the  first  real  national  attempt  at  program  exchange  that 
became  the  NAEB  Tape  Network.   He  was  also  instrumental  in 
the  creation  of  the  Educational  Radio  Network,  the  first 
interconnected  regional  educational  radio  network. 

Carl  Menzer  created  the  "Menzer  Plan,"  a  documented 
plan  for  interconnection  of  the  midwest's  educational 
radio  stations.   When  he  began  his  quest  for  a  midwest 
regional  network,  he  was  lucky  to  get  anyone  to  listen, 
let  alone  take  him  seriously,  but  he  believed  that  a 
network  was  feasible  and  necessary  for  the  survival  of 
educational  radio. 
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Jerrold  Sandler  calls  himself  "the  midwife"   of 
educational  radio  when  it  comes  to  its  inclusion  in  the 
Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  1967.   Most  everyone  else  says 
that  if  not  for  Sandler  radio  would  have  been  left  out. 
He  organized  the  people  who  did  the  lobbying  that  got 
radio  included  in  the  act.   He  was  the  politician  that 
radio  needed.   He  was  the  one  that  sacrificed  his  own 
national  educational  radio  career.   Herman  Land  told  him, 
during  a  taxi  ride  during  the  time  of  the  fight  for  the 
Act,  "Jerry  I  just  want  to  be  sure  you  do  understand 
before  you  go  any  further  that  if  you  win,  you  lose." 
Sandler  understood  what  he  meant,  "If  I  win  this  battle  I 
may  be  popular  for  a  while  with  the  radio  folks,  but  there 
are  some  very  powerful  people  who  are  going  to  hate  my 
guts."   Land  told  him  that  he  may  be  closing  forever  some 
doors  that  could  lead  to  positions  in  whatever  develops 
from  the  Act.   That  was  the  case;  Sandler  was  never 
offered  a  position  with  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting  or  National  Public  Radio. 

President  Lyndon  Johnson  is  the  last  of  the  key 
people.   If  there  had  not  been  a  sympathetic  person  in  the 
White  House  the  legislation  that  became  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Act  would  have  never  been  introduced,  no 
matter  how  hard  people  lobbied.   It  was  his  personal 
interest  in  public  broadcasting  that  made  it  possible  for 
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the  Act  to  become  a  reality. 

Federal  Support 

Educational  radio  owes  its  present  life  to  federal 
support  in  terms  of  action  and  funding.   It  is  true  that 
without  federal  support,  educational  radio  would  probably 
still  exist.   It  existed  before  federal  support,  but 
federal  actions  such  as  the  FM  set  asides  and  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Act  made  possible  the  expansion  of 
educational  radio  and  networking.   Educational  radio  could 
not  have  afforded  to  pay  the  cost  of  interconnection 
without  federal  assistance. 

Luck  and  Accidents 

This  history,  like  most  history,  is  full  of  "what 

ifs."   What  if  Levering  Tyson  had  not  heard  of  KDKA's 

presidential  broadcast?  What  if  Sy  Seigel  did  not  have  a 

drawer  full  of  stamps?  What  if  someone  besides  Jerrold 

Sandler  had  been  executive  secretary  of  NER  in  1966?   The 

list  goes  on  and  on.   But  educational  radio  also  had  some 

opportunities  it  missed.   Donald  Quayle,  first  president 

of  National  Public  Radio  said: 

I  think  we  missed  an  opportunity  by  not  joining  forces 
with  NETRC  [National  Educational  Television  and  Radio 
Center]  in  1960.   We  missed  another  opportunity  by  not 
being  able  to  put  together  our  lobby  properly  to  be 
included  in  what  was  first  the  Roberts  bill  and  then 
the  Magnuson  bill,  the  Facilities  Act  [1962].   We 
missed  a  third  opportunity  in  not  being  able  to 
persuade  the  Ford  Foundation  and  some  others  to  take 
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the  regional  radio  network  [ERN]  we  had  put  together 
on  a  live  basis  in  the  Northeast  and  to  continue  its 
funding  and  growing  to  a  national  system. 


Areas  for  Additional  Study 
This  research  suggests  some  areas  for  further 
study.   The  most  obvious  is  research  into  the  history  of 
public  radio  from  1971  to  the  present.   There  have  been 
many  new  developments  in  educational  radio  since  the 
beginning  of  National  Public  Radio.   Another  area  might  be 
the  history  of  instructional  radio.   Instructional  radio, 
such  as  schools  of  the  air,  was  purposely  left  out  of  this 
research  because  of  its  complex  individual  history.   State 
operated  networks,  both  tape  and  live,  would  be  another 
area  that  could  be  researched.   Many  states  such  as 
Michigan,  Texas,  and  Kansas  have  tape  networks  that  supply 
programming  to  both  commercial  and  educational  radio 
stations.   These  are  some  of  the  possible  areas  of 
additional  research  that  this  work  suggests. 

Final  Statement 

Jerrold  Sandler  said: 

History  is  made  up  of  people,  accidents,  and  events. 
If  the  right  person  who  is  in  the  right  place,  at  the 
right  time,  for  the  right  reason  meets  another  right 
person  at  the  right  time,  at  the  right  place,  for  the 
right  reason,  then  maybe  something  takes  place.   Maybe 
something  happens.   If  those  things  are  not  true,  then 
usually  nothing  happens.   I  think  we  were  lucky  enough 
to  have  enough  of  the  right  people  at  the  right  places 
at  the  right  time  so  that  something  could  happen." 
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This  statement,  oddly  enough,  describes  the  series  of 
events  that  led  to  the  creation  of  National  Public  Radio. 
It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  existence  of 
educational  radio  did  not  really  hinge  upon  the  creation 
of  a  network.   Educational  radio  survived  a  long  time  as 
individual  radio  stations  scattered  across  the  country, 
and  probably  would  continue  to  exist  as  such.   But  it  took 
the  addition  of  a  national  network  to  give  educational 
radio  the  exposure  and  the  boost  it  needed  to  become  more 
than  "that  campus  radio  station."   To  quote  Jerrold 
Sandler,  "Today  there  is  something,  where  before  there 
wasn't  nothing  [sic]." 
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Appendix  A 

BRIEF  BIOGRAPHIES  OF  KEY  INDIVIDUALS  IN 
EDUCATIONAL  RADIO 


These  biographies,  with  the  exception  of  Burt 
Harrison's,  are  taken  directly  from  Burt  Harrison's  "Oral 
History  Project."  This  researcher  would  like  to  thank  Mr. 
Harrison  for  giving  the  permission  to  use  these 
biographies  which  can  be  found  as  an  introduction  to  each 
transcribed  interview. 


Jack  Burke 

The  long  time  manager  of  KSAC,  now  KKSU,  in 
Manhattan,  Kansas.   He  was  a  very  active  participant  in 
educational  radio  during  the  mid-1960 's  and  served  as 
chairman  of  the  board  of  NER  during  the  time  of  the 
lobbying  for  and  the  passage  of  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Act  of  1967. 

Martin  P.  Busch 

Joined  the  staff  of  KUSD-AM  at  the  University  of 
South  Dakota  in  1955,  immediately  after  completing 
graduate  work  in  Music  at  that  University.   He  has 
remained  at  KUSD  ever  since,  and  has  been  instrumental  in 
expanding  South  Dakota's  public  broadcasting  facilities 
into  FM,  television,  and,  ultimately,  a  statewide 
television  network.   He  was  on  the  board  of  directors  of 
NER  during  the  time  of  the  Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  1967 
and  took  part  in  the  lobbying  effort. 

Hugh  V.  Cordier 

Entered  public  broadcasting  in  1940  following  a 
brief  career  as  a  high  school  football  coach.   He  has  been 
involved  in  the  field  ever  since  as  a  broadcaster  and 
teacher  at  Michigan  State  University,  Alleghany  College  in 
Pennsylvania,  the  University  of  Illinois,  and  the 
University  of  Iowa.   Cordier  has  served  on  the  boards  of 
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directors  of  National  Public  Radio  and  NAEB. 

John  Crabb 

Has  been  active  in  educational  and  public 
broadcasting  since  1937,  when  he  joined  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  the  Pacific  to  teach  courses  in  radio. 
Crabb  was  instrumental  in  putting  one  of  California's 
first  educational  radio  stations,  KUOP-FM,  Stockton,  on 
the  air.   During  World  War  II  he  participated  in  the  drive 
to  have  FM  channels  reserved  for  educational  use. 

John  DeCamp 

Spent  thirty-six  years  on  the  staff  of  radio 
station  WBAA  at  Purdue  University,  including  nearly 
sixteen  years  as  the  station's  manager.   DeCamp  had  been 
the  voice  of  the  Purdue  Boilermakers  throughout  most  of 
his  broadcasting  career. 

Richard  Estell 

Broke  into  broadcasting  in  the  late  1940 's  as  a 
combination  man;  announcer,  operator,  and  first  phone 
engineer  for  a  small  commercial  radio  station  in  Michigan. 
He  joined  the  staff  of  WKAR  at  Michigan  State  University 
in  1955  as  a  producer  and  chief  announcer.   He  became  the 
manager  of  WKAR- AM  and  FM  in  1962,  and  served  sixteen 
years  in  that  position.   Estell  had  been  extremely  active 
in  the  national  picture  of  public  radio,  particularly 
during  the  formation  of  CPB  and  NPR.   He  served  on  the 
first  NPR  board  of  directors  and  was  later  chairman  of  the 
NPR  board.   He  also  served  as  chairman  of  the  board  of 
National  Educational  Radio. 

Albert  P.  Fredette 

In  1978  had  completed  twenty  years  as  manager  of 
WMAC,  Albany,  New  York,  and  of  the  Albany  Medical 
College's  two-way  radio  system  for  continuing  education  in 
medicine,  which  the  station  was  originally  established  to 
serve.   Mr.  Fredette  has  been  a  consistent  pioneer  in 
innovative  uses  of  radio,  both  in  instruction  and  in  the 
areas  of  public  service  for  broader  audiences.   He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Educational  Radio  Network.   He  has 
been  an  active  and  vocal  member  of  the  boards  of  directors 
of  most  national  organizations  concerned  with  public 
radio,  including  NAEB,  NER,  and  NPR. 
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Lawrence  T.  Frymire 

Has  been  involved  in  public  broadcasting  since 
1941,  spending  half  of  that  period  on  the  staff  of  WKAR, 
Michigan  State  University,  as  program  manager  and  manager. 
Dr.  Frymire  also  served  two  years  as  chief  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission's  Educational  Broadcasting 
Branch. 

William  G.  Harley 

Spent  fourteen  years  as  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Educational  Broadcasters.   During  that 
period,  he  saw  NAEB  grow  from  a  small  club  of  college  and 
school  broadcasting  stations,  headquartered  in  a  basement 
room  on  the  campus  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  to  where 
it  was  the  recognized  Washington  spokesman  for  a  sizeable 
noncommercial  telecommunications  industry.   At  the  end  of 
that  period,  he  also  saw  the  leadership  of  the  industry 
shift  into  the  hands  of  new  organizations,  most  of  which 
he  had  helped  create.   Mr.  Harley  then  spearheaded  the 
move  of  NAEB  into  its  role  as  an  association  of  individual 
professionals  in  educational  telecommunications. 

Burt  Harrison 

Began  his  broadcasting  career  at  Emporia  State 
University,  Emporia,  Kansas.   After  World  War  II  he  became 
a  graduate  student  a  the  University  of  Denver  and  spent 
some  time  as  manager  of  a  couple  of  commercial  radio 
stations  in  Colorado.   In  1949  he  went  to  work  for  Allen 
Miller  at  Washington  State  University  station  KWSU-AM  and 
as  he  says  "never  left."   He  was  on  the  NER  board  during 
the  era  of  the  Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  1967.   He  also 
was  awarded  a  Fulbright  Lectureship  to  teach  at  Chiang  Mai 
University  in  Thailand.   The  transcribed  interviews  used 
in  this  research  are  the  result  of  his  work. 

Robert  L.  Hilliard 

As  of  1979  he  had  been  chief  of  the  Educational 
Broadcasting  Branch  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  for  more  than  fourteen  years.   Prior  to  joining 
the  Commission  staff,  Dr.  Hilliard  spent  an  equal  amount 
of  time  as  a  broadcaster  and  teacher  of  broadcasting  at 
various  colleges  and  universities  in  New  York  and  North 
Carolina.   He  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  highly  regarded 
college  textbooks  on  various  phases  of  radio  and 
television  broadcasting. 
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Robert  C.  Hinz 


Had  been  a  member  of  the  staff  of  KOAC,  Corvallis, 
Oregon,  and  of  the  Oregon  Educational  Public  Broadcasting 
Service  since  1950.   He  served  as  a  member  of  the  original 
CPB  Radio  Advisory  Council,  and  was  for  a  time  a  member  of 
the  NPR  board  of  directors. 

Richard  B.  Hull 

Spent  four  full  decades  of  his  life  in  educational 
broadcasting,  beginning  in  1936,  when  he  joined  the  staff 
of  WOI  at  Iowa  State  University.   Hull  worked  in  radio  in 
Iowa,  Minnesota,  Ohio,  and  Oregon,  but  most  of  his  career 
was  spent  as  director  of  broadcasting,  AM,  FM,  and  TV, 
first  at  Iowa  State  and  then  at  Ohio  State  Universities. 
Hull  served  a  total  of  seventeen  years  on  the  ruling 
hierarchy  of  the  National  Association  of  Educational 
Broadcasters,  including  three  years  as  president  of  that 
organization. 

Albert  Hulsen 

Is  probably  best  known  to  older  members  of  the 
public  radio  fraternity  as  the  man  who  told  them  they 
would  have  to  increase  the  staffs  of  their  stations  and 
the  hours  they  were  on  the  air  if  they  were  to  receive 
financial  assistance  from  CPB  and  the  services  of  the 
new-formed  National  Public  Radio  live  line  programming 
service.   Mr.  Hulsen  was  the  first  director  of  Radio 
Activities  for  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting. 
He  also  had  much  to  do  with  the  concept  of  a  nationwide 
Public  Radio  service,  including  the  establishment  of  the 
criteria  for  CPB  grants.   Mr.  Hulsen' s  varied  career  also 
includes  periods  as  a  producer  of  educational  radio 
programs  in  upper  New  York  State,  and  Columbus,  Ohio;  as 
program  director  of  WGBH,  Boston,  and  WRVR,  New  York;  as 
manager  of  WFCR,  Amherst;  and  as  head  of  programming  for 
NPR. 


Kenneth  Kager 

Began  his  career  in  radio  in  the  mid-1930 's  as  a 
writer  and  production  assistant  in  Hollywood  and  Seattle. 
He  was  associated  with  the  operation  of  radio  station 
KUOW,  Seattle,  from  the  time  the  station  went  on  the  air 
in  1952  until  his  retirement  as  station  manager.   He 
served  on  the  board  of  directors  of  NAEB,  NER,  and  NPR. 
He  was  also  on  the  original  CPB  Radio  Advisory  Committee. 
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Lucinda  ("Cindy"  Landreth)  Kindred 

Was  a  key  member  of  the  tiny  staff  of  National 
Educational  Radio  during  the  first  five  years  of  that 
association's  existence.   She  served  successively  as  the 
secretary  to  the  executive  director,  administrative 
assistant,  and  manager  of  the  NER  Tape  Network. 
Throughout  the  period  she  maintained  most  of  NER's 
correspondence  with  its  membership,  and  was  an  essential 
participant  in  the  association's  board  meetings, 
conferences,  and  other  activities. 

Harold  B.  McCarty 

Spent  thirty-nine  years,  from  1928  through  most  of 

1967,  in  public  radio  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  as  a 
student  announcer,  as  director  of  WHA-AM,  FM,  and  TV,  and 
as  head  of  the  nine  station  Wisconsin  State  Radio  Network, 
which  he  was  instrumental  in  creating.   "Mac"  McCarty  was 
also  an  early  and  fluent  spokesman  for  educational  and 
public  broadcasting  on  the  nationwide  scene.   He  was  one 
of  the  first  presidents  of  the  National  Association  of 
Educational  Broadcasters,  and  was  a  member  of  a  wide 
variety  of  commissions,  committees,  and  delegations. 

Carl  Menzer 

Was  director  of  WSUI,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  for  nearly 
half  a  century,  either  from  late  1921  or  early  1922,  the 
exact  date  seems  to  be  confused,  until  his  retirement  in 

1968.  Menzer 's  connection  with  the  station  dates  from 
even  earlier.   He  built  its  first  voice  transmitter  in 
1919  while  he  was  a  student  of  Engineering  at  the  State 
University  of  Iowa.   He  was  one  of  the  founding  members  of 
the  Association  of  College  and  University  Broadcasting 
Stations,  the  organization  that  became  NAEB,  and  was  an 
early  advocate  of  national,  live  networking  for 
educational  and  public  radio. 

James  S.  Miles 

Entered  public  broadcasting  at  Purdue  University 
early  in  World  War  II  after  an  extended  career  in 
commercial  radio  in  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  and  Indiana. 
After  a  brief  period  as  Purdue's  radio  farm  director, 
Miles  took  over  management  of  the  school's  pioneer  radio 
station  WBAA.   As  of  1979  he  remained  at  Purdue  as 
director  of  that  institution's  telecommunications 
activities,  with  the  exception  of  a  year  spent  as  the 
first  executive  director  of  NAEB. 
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Allen  Miller 

Entered  educational  broadcasting  in  1926  as  radio 
director  of  the  University  of  Chicago.   He  had  graduated 
from  Chicago  two  weeks  earlier  with  a  degree  in  Chemistry. 
After  several  years  on  the  Midway  campus,  Miller  formed 
the  University  Broadcasting  Council,  a  production  and 
program  placement  agency  serving  most  of  the  institutions 
of  higher  education  in  the  Chicago  area.   He  later  served 
as  head  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Radio  Council,  a  similar 
organization  in  Denver.   Mr.  Miller  also  spent  a  period  as 
manager  of  KOAC,  Corvallis,  Oregon.   During  the  last 
twenty  years  of  his  professional  life  he  was  general 
manager  of  the  Radio-Television  Services  of  Washington 
State  University. 

James  M.  Morris 

Was  barely  in  high  school  when  he  began  his  career 
in  radio  as  a  ham  operator  and  proprietor  of  a  flourishing 
receiver  manufacturing  business.   He  became  involved  with 
KOAC,  Corvallis,  Oregon,  in  1924,  when  he  enrolled  at 
Oregon  State  University  as  an  electrical  engineering 
student.   He  was  a  full  time  member  of  the  station's 
programming  and  management  staff  from  1928  through  1963. 

Robert  A.  Mott 

Entered  the  public  broadcasting  picture  at  KWSU , 
Pullman,  Washington,  after  an  extensive  career  in 
commercial  radio  and  television.   He  stayed  twelve  years 
in  Pullman,  starting  as  news  editor  of  the  Washington 
State  University  radio  station  and  ending  as  general 
manager  of  the  WSU  Radio-Television  Services  and  Chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Communications.   He  moved  to  National 
Educational  Radio  in  1968,  and  spent  two  years  as 
executive  director  of  that  organization. 

Morris  S.  Novik 

Has  been  called  "the  conscience  of  American 
broadcasting."   A  native  of  Nevel,  Russia,  Mr.  Novik  grew 
up  on  New  York's  Lower  East  Side.   He  spent  his  youth  as 
an  active  participant  in  labor  union  affairs  and  in 
organizing  various  educational  and  cultural  activities  for 
working  people  in  the  city.   He  entered  broadcasting  in 
1932  when,  as  program  director  and  associate  manager  of 
WEVD,  he  founded  the  University  of  the  Air  and  added  a 
wide  variety  of  talks  and  discussion  programs  to  the 
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station's  schedule.   In  1938,  Mr.  Novik  was  appointed  by 
Mayor  Fiorello  LaGuardia  as  New  York's  first  Commissioner 
of  Broadcasting  and  as  Director  of  the  municipal  station, 
WNYC.   During  the  next  eight  years  he  made  that  station  an 
outstanding  center  of  cultural  and  public  service 
programming.   During  that  period  he  also  served  as  the 
unpaid  executive  secretary  of  NAEB.   Since  1946,  Mr.  Novik 
had  been  a  consultant  on  public  service  radio,  has  served 
as  radio-TV  consultant  to  the  AFL-CIO,  has  worked  with  a 
variety  of  governmental  advisory  groups  and  commissions, 
and  has  been  a  frequent  and  vocal  participant  in  meetings 
concerned  with  the  use  of  radio  as  a  social  tool. 

Burton  Paulu 

Was  connected  with  broadcasting  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota  for  almost  fifty  years  beginning  in  1929. 
During  his  long  career,  Dr.  Paulu  was  active  on  the 
national  scene  in  educational  broadcasting.   He  served  ten 
years  on  the  NAEB  board,  including  two  years  as  president 
of  that  organization. 

Donald  R.  Quayle 

In  his  thirty  years  in  public  broadcasting  had 
consistently  shown  up  where  the  action  was.   Mr.  Quayle 
started  at  Utah  State  University  where,  as  an 
undergraduate,  he  helped  put  Utah's  first  educational 
radio  station  on  the  air.   He  spent  a  period  as  program 
manager  of  WOSU  radio  at  Ohio  State,  moved  on  to  Boston  as 
manager  of  WGBH-FM  and  as  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Educational  Radio  Network,  was  with  NETRC  for  a  time,  and 
spent  five  years  as  executive  director  of  the  Eastern 
Educational  TV  Network.   Mr.  Quayle  was  one  of  the  early 
employees  of  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting.   He 
left  to  become  the  first  president  of  National  Public 
Radio. 

John  Albin  Regnell 

Is  a  teacher,  a  broadcaster,  and  a  student  of  the 
early  history  of  public  broadcasting.   He  spent  nearly  two 
decades  as  program  manager  of  WILL  in  Urbana,  Illinois, 
and  as  the  unofficial  "voice"  of  the  NAEB  Tape  Network. 

Jerrold  Sandler 

Is  the  one  individual  who,  more  than  anyone  else, 
is  responsible  for  the  fact  that  public  radio  today  exists 
as  a  national  force,  drawing  substantial  financing  from 
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federal  sources  through  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting.   At  least  that's  what  the  opinion  of  most 
public  broadcasters  who  were  active  in  the  field  at  the 
time  of  the  passage  of  the  Public  Broadcasting  Act  of 
1967.   Mr.  Sandler,  as  executive  director  of  National 
Educational  Radio,  led  the  fight  to  change  the  legislation 
creating  CPB  from  the  Public  Television  Act  to  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Act,  including  radio.   Mr.  Sandler's 
involvement  in  non-commercial  broadcasting  dates  back  to 
the  mid-1940 's  when,  as  a  high  school  student,  he  became 
involved  in  New  York's  All  City  Radio  Workshop.   He  later 
worked  at  WNYC,  at  the  Radio-Television  Department  at 
Indiana  University,  and  at  WUOM,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan, 
before  moving  to  Washington  D.C.  to  head  the  newly  created 
radio  division  of  the  National  Association  of  Educational 
Broadcasters. 

Frank  Schooley 

Was  connected  with  the  operation  of  WILL  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  from  1929  to  the  mid-1970 's. 
Schooley  served  four  terms  as  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Educational  Broadcasters.   He  says  he  held 
an  office  of  one  sort  or  another  in  NAEB  for  seventeen 
years.   He  rounded  out  his  long  career  with  an  extended 
period  of  service  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting. 

John  D.  Summerfield 

Entered  Public  Broadcasting  at  the  University  of 
Texas  shortly  after  the  end  of  World  War  II.   Following 
the  winning  of  several  Ohio  State  Institute  awards,  he 
moved  to  Boston  and  WGBH-FM  where,  among  other  things,  he 
was  active  in  the  development  of  the  Educational  Radio 
Network.   In  1960,  he  moved  to  New  York  to  activate  the 
Riverside  Church  station,  WRVR,  which  under  his  direction 
became  New  York  City's  most  highly  regarded  cultural  and 
fine  arts  station.   Mr.  Summerfield  remained  at  Riverside 
Radio  for  eight  years.   He  then  spent  several  years  as 
general  manager  of  KPBS-FM  and  TV  at  San  Diego  State 
University. 

I.  Keith  Tyler 

Has  devoted  his  long,  long  career  to  the 
advancement  of  education  by  means  of  broadcasting,  mostly 
radio,  and  to  the  inculcation  of  his  own  ideas  and  ideals 
into  the  minds  of  hundreds  of  graduate  students,  many  of 
whom  have  gone  on  to  become  leaders  both  in  public  and 
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commercial  broadcasting.   Keith  Tyler  has  spent 
forty-three  years  on  the  faculty  of  Ohio  State  University. 
For  twenty-seven  of  those  years  he  was  director  of  the 
famed  Ohio  Institute  for  Education  by  Radio-Television. 

Robert  E.  Underwood,  Jr. 

Was  manager  of  the  NAEB  Tape  Network  from  1956, 
shortly  after  it  was  established,  until  1969,  when  it  was 
moved  from  Urbana,  Illinois,  to  Washington,  D.C. 
Underwood,  who  operated  from  a  wheelchair,  kept  this  first 
national  program  service  for  non-commercial  radio  stations 
alive  and  flourishing  with  little  money  and  even  less 
personnel.   His  entire  staff  for  an  extended  period 
consisted  of  two  Hungarian  refugees,  neither  of  whom  could 
speak  English. 

John  P.  Witherspoon 

Like  many  of  the  people  who  became  leaders  in  the 
development  of  public  radio,  entered  broadcasting  as  a 
student  in  the  period  immediately  following  World  War  II. 
Witherspoon  graduated  from  the  University  of  the  Pacific 
in  1951.   His  career  includes  a  stint  in  commercial  radio, 
military  service,  graduate  work  at  Stanford,  and  a  fairly 
extended  period  as  both  broadcaster  and  teacher  as  San 
Diego  State  University.   He  was  the  first  board  chairman 
of  National  Public  Radio. 

Elizabeth  L.  Young 

Had  a  primary  involvement  with  public  radio  for 
only  eight  years,  from  1966  to  1974,  but  during  that 
relatively  brief  period  she  managed  to  participate  in  most 
of  the  events  that  were  crucial  to  the  development  of  the 
present  public  radio  system.   Dr.  Young  was  program 
manager  of  WAMU-FM  at  a  time  when  that  station  was  heavily 
involved  in  the  effort  to  get  radio  added  to  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Act  of  1967.   She  was  anchor  person  for  one 
of  the  first  experiments  in  nationwide  live  networking  for 
non-commercial  stations,  the  broadcast  of  the  West  German 
elections  in  1969.   She  helped  administer  the  first  CPB 
grants  to  public  radio  stations,  and  was  on  the  staff  of 
the  CPB  Office  of  Radio  Activities  when  that  office 
sponsored  the  formation  of  National  Public  Radio.   When 
NPR  became  a  reality,  she  became  the  network's  first 
director  of  station  relations. 


Appendix  B 

THE  PUBLIC  BROADCASTING  ACT  OF  1967 

Part  IV  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 

Grants  For  Noncommercial  Educational  Broadcasting 
Facilities;  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting. 

Subpart  A:   Grants  for  Facilities 

Declaration  of  Purpose 

Sec.  390.  The  purposes  of  this  subpart  is  to  assist 
(through  matching  grants)  in  the  construction  of 
noncommercial  educational  television  or  radio  broadcastinq 
facilities. 

Authorization  of  Appropriations 

«   i.u  Sfr"  391#  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
tor  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1963,  and  each  of  the 
four  succeeding  fiscal  years  such  sums,  not  exceeding 
$32,000,000  in  the  aggregate,  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  section  390.   There  are  also 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  such  section  $10,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968,  $12,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1969,  and  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1970.   Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  remain  available  for  payment  of  grants  for 
projects  for  which  applications,  approved  under  section 
392,  have  been  submitted  under  such  section  prior  to  July 
1 ,  19  71. 

Grants  For  Construction 

Sec.  392.  (a)  For  each  project  for  the  construction 
of  noncommercial  educational  television  or  radio 
broadcasting  facilities  there  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  an  application  for  a  grant  containing  such 
information  with  respect  to  such  project  as  the  Secretary 
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may  by  regulation  require,  including  the  total  cost  of 
such  project  and  the  amount  of  the  Federal  grant  requested 
for  such  project,  and  providing  assurance  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary: 

(1)  that  the  applicant  is  (A)  an  agency  or  officer 
responsible  for  the  supervision  of  public  elementary 
or  secondary  education  or  public  higher  education 
within  that  State,  or  within  a  political  subdivision 
thereof,  (B)  in  the  case  of  a  project  for  television 
facilities,  the  State  noncommercial  educational 
television  agency  or,  in  the  case  of  a  project  for 
radio  facilities,  the  State  educational  radio  agency, 
(C)  a  college  or  university  deriving  its  support  in 
whole  or  in  part  from  tax  revenues,  (D) (i)  in  the 
case  of  a  project  for  television  facilities,  a 
nonprofit  foundation,  corporation,  or  association 
which  is  organized  primarily  to  engage  in  or 
encourage  noncommercial  educational  television 
broadcasting  and  is  eligible  to  receive  a  license 
from  the  Federal  Communications  Commission  for  a 
noncommercial  educational  television  broadcasting 
station  pursuant  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Commission  in  effect  on  April  12,  1962,  or  (ii)  in 
the  case  of  a  project  for  radio  facilities,  a 
nonprofit  foundation,  corporation,  or  association 
which  is  organized  primarily  to  engage  in  or 
encourage  noncommercial  educational  radio 
broadcasting  and  is  eligible  to  receive  a  license 
from  the  Federal  Communications  Commission;  or  meets 
the  requirements  of  clause  (i)  and  is  also  organized 
to  engage  in  or  encourage  such  radio  broadcasting  and 
is  eligible  for  such  a  license  for  such  a  radio 
station,  or  (E)  a  municipality  which  owns  and 
operates  a  broadcasting  facility  transmitting  only 
noncommercial  programs; 

(2)  that  the  operation  of  such  educational 
broadcasting  facilities  will  be  under  the  control  of 
the  applicant  or  a  person  qualified  under  paragraph 
(1)  to  be  such  an  applicant; 

(3)  that  necessary  funds  to  construct,  operate, 
and  maintain  such  educational  broadcasting  facilities 
will  be  available  when  needed; 

(4)  that  such  broadcasting  facilities  will  be  used 
only  for  educational  purposes;  and 

(5)  that,  in  the  case  of  an  application  with 
respect  to  radio  broadcasting  facilities,  there  has 
been  comprehensive  planning  for  educational 
broadcasting  facilities  and  services  in  the  area  the 
applicant  proposes  to  serve  and  the  applicant  has 
participated  in  such  planning,  and  the  applicant  will 
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make  the  most  efficient  use  of  the  frequency 

assignment. 

(b)  The  total  of  the  grants  made  under  this  part 
from  the  appropriation  for  any  fiscal  year  for  the 
construction  of  noncommercial  educational  television 
broadcasting  facilities  and  noncommercial  educational 
radio  broadcasting  facilities  in  any  State  may  not  exceed 
8  1/2  per  centum  of  such  appropriation. 

(c) (1)  In  order  to  assure  proper  coordination  of 
construction  of  noncommercial  educational  television 
broadcasting  facilities  within  each  State  which  has 
established  a  State  educational  television  agency,  each 
applicant  for  a  grant  under  this  section  for  a  project  for 
construction  of  such  facilities  in  such  State,  other  than 
such  agency,  shall  notify  such  agency  of  each  application 
for  such  a  grant  which  is  submitted  by  it  to  the 
Secretary,  and  the  Secretary  shall  advise  such  agency  with 
respect  to  the  disposition  of  each  such  application. 
(2)  In  order  to  assure  proper  coordination  of 
construction  of  noncommercial  educational  radio 
broadcasting  facilities  within  each  State  which  has 
established  a  State  educational  radio  agency,  each 
applicant  for  a  grant  under  this  section  for  a  project  for 
construction  of  such  facilities  in  such  State,  other  than 
such  agency,  shall  notify  such  agency  of  each  application 
for  such  a  grant  which  is  submitted  by  it  to  the 
Secretary,  and  the  Secretary  shall  advise  such  agency  with 
respect  to  the  disposition  of  each  such  application. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  base  his  determinations  of 
whether  to  approve  applications  for  grants  under  this 
section  and  the  amount  of  such  grants  on  criteria  set 
forth  in  regulations  and  designed  to  achieve  (1)  prompt 
and  effective  use  of  all  educational  television  channels 
remaining  available,  (2)  equitable  geographical 
distribution  of  noncommercial  educational  television 
broadcasting  facilities  or  noncommercial  educational  radio 
broadcasting  facilities,  as  the  case  may  be,  throughout 
the  States,  and  (3)  provision  of  noncommercial  educational 
television  broadcasting  facilities  or  noncommercial 
educational  radio  broadcasting  facilities,  as  the  case  may 
be,  which  will  serve  the  greatest  number  of  persons  and 
serve  them  in  as  many  areas  as  possible,  and  which  are 
adaptable  to  the  broadest  educational  uses. 

(e)  Upon  approving  any  application  under  this 
section  with  respect  to  any  project;  the  Secretary  shall 
make  a  grant  to  the  applicant  in  the  amount  determined  by 
him,  but  not  exceeding  75  per  centum  of  the  amount 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  the  reasonable  and 
necessary  cost  of  such  project.   The  Secretary  shall  pay 
such  amount  from  the  sum  available  therefor,  in  advance  or 
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by  way  of  reimbursement,  and  in  such  installments 
consistent  with  construction  progress,  as  he  may 
determine. 

(f)  If,  within  ten  years  after  completion  of  any 
project  for  construction  of  educational  television  or 
radio  broadcasting  facilities  with  respect  to  which  a 
grant  has  been  made  under  this  section: 

(1)  the  applicant  or  other  owner  of  such 
facilities  ceases  to  be  an  agency,  officer, 
institution,  foundation,  corporation,  or  association 
described  in  subsection  (a) (1) ,  or 

(2)  such  facilities  ceased  to  be  used  for 
noncommercial  educational  television  purposes  or 
noncommercial  educational  radio  purposes,  as  the  case 
may  be  (unless  the  Secretary  determines,  in 
accordance  with  regulations,  that  there  is  good  cause 
for  releasing  the  applicant  or  other  owner  from  the 
obligation  so  to  do) , 

the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  recover  from  the 
applicant  or  other  owner  of  such  facilities  the  amount 
bearing  the  same  ratio  to  the  then  value  (as  determined  by 
agreement  of  the  parties  or  by  action  brought  in  the 
United  States  district  court  for  the  district  in  which 
such  facilities  are  situated)  of  such  facilities,  as  the 
amount  of  the  Federal  participation  bore  to  the  cost  of 
construction  of  such  facilities. 

Records 

Sec.  393.  (a)  Each  recipient  of  assistance  under 
this  subpart  shall  keep  such  records  as  may  be  reasonably 
necessary  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  his 
functions  under  this  subpart,  including  records  which 
fully  disclose  the  amount  and  the  disposition  by  such 
recipient  of  the  proceeds  of  such  assistance,  the  total 
cost  of  the  project  or  undertaking  in  connection  with 
which  such  assistance  is  given  or  used,  and  the  amount  and 
nature  of  that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  project  or 
undertaking  supplied  by  other  sources,  and  such  other 
records  as  will  facilitate  an  effective  audit. 

(b)  The  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  or  any  of  their  duly  authorized 
representatives,  shall  have  access  for  the  purpose  of 
audit  and  examination  to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  of  the  recipient  that  are  pertinent  to  assistance 
received  under  this  subpart. 

Rules  and  Regulations 

Sec.  394.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  such 
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rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  subpart,  including  regulations  relating  to  the  order 
of  priority  in  approving  applications  for  projects  under 
section  392  or  to  determining  the  amounts  of  grants  for 
such  projects. 

Provision  of  Assistance  by  Federal  Communications 
Commission 

Sec.  395.  The  Federal  Communications  Commission  is 
authorized  to  provide  such  assistance  in  carrying  out  the 
provision  of  this  subpart  as  may  be  requested  by  the 
Secretary.   The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  consultation 
and  close  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  in  the  administration  of  his  functions  under 
this  subpart  which  are  of  interest  to  or  affect  the 
functions  of  the  Commission. 


Subpart  B:   Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 


Congressional  Declaration  of  Policy 

Sec.  396.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  declares: 

(1)  that  it  is  in  the  public  interest  to  encourage 
the  growth  and  development  of  noncommercial 
educational  radio  and  television  broadcasting, 
including  the  use  of  such  media  for  instructional 
purposes; 

(2)  that  expansion  and  development  of 
noncommercial  educational  radio  and  television 
broadcasting  and  of  diversity  of  its  programing 
depend  on  freedom,  imagination,  and  initiative  on 
both  the  local  and  national  levels; 

(3)  that  the  encouragement  and  support  of 
noncommercial  educational  radio  and  television 
broadcasting,  while  matters  of  importance  for  private 
and  local  development,  are  also  of  appropriate  and 
important  concern  to  the  Federal  Government; 

(4)  that  it  furthers  the  general  welfare  to 
encourage  noncommercial  educational  radio  and 
television  broadcast  programing  which  will  be 
responsive  to  the  interests  of  people  both  in 
particular  localities  and  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  which  will  constitute  an  expression  of 
diversity  and  excellence; 

(5)  that  it  is  necessary  and  appropriate  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  complement,  assist,  and  support 
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a  national  policy  that  will  most  effectively  make 
noncommercial  educational  radio  and  television 
service  available  to  all  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States; 

(6)  that  a  private  corporation  should  be  created 
to  facilitate  the  development  of  educational  radio 
and  television  broadcasting  and  to  afford  maximum 
protection  to  such  broadcasting  from  extraneous 
interference  and  control. 

Corporation  Established 

(b)  There  is  authorized  to  be  established  a 
nonprofit  corporation,  to  be  known  as  the  "Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting,"  which  will  not  be  an  agency  or 
establishment  of  the  United  States  Government.   The 
Corporation  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  and,  to  the  extent  consistent  with  this  section, 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  Nonprofit  Corporation  Act. 

Board  of  Directors 

(c) (1)  The  Corporation  shall  have  a  Board  of 
Directors  (hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"Board"),  consisting  of  fifteen  members  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.   Not  more  than  eight  members  of  the  Board  may  be 
members  of  the  same  political  party. 

(2)  The  members  of  the  Board  (A)  shall  be  selected 
from  among  citizens  of  the  United  States  (not  regular 
full-time  employees  of  the  United  States)  who  are  eminent 
in  such  fields  as  education,  cultural  and  civic  affairs, 
or  the  arts,  including  radio  and  television;  (B)  shall  be 
selected  so  as  to  provide  as  nearly  as  practicable  a  broad 
representation  of  various  regions  of  the  country,  various 
professions  and  occupations,  and  various  kinds  of  talent 
and  experience  appropriate  to  the  functions  and 
responsibilities  of  the  Corporation. 

(3)  The  members  of  the  initial  Board  of  Directors 
shall  serve  an  incorporators  and  shall  take  whatever 
actions  are  necessary  to  establish  the  Corporation  under 
the  District  of  Columbia  Nonprofit  Corporation  Act. 

(4)  The  term  of  office  of  each  member  of  the  Board 
shall  be  six  years;  except  that  (A)  any  member  appointed 
to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be 
appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such  term;  and  (B)  the 
terms  of  office  of  members  first  taking  office  shall  begin 
on  the  date  of  incorporation  and  shall  expire,  as 
designated  at  the  time  of  their  appointment,  five  at  the 
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end  of  two  years,  five  at  the  end  of  four  years,  and  five 
at  the  end  of  six  years.  No  member  shall  be  eligible  to 
serve  in  excess  of  two  consecutive  terms  of  six  years 
each.   Notwithstanding  the  preceding  provisions  of  this 
paragraph,  a  member  whose  term  has  expired  may  serve  until 
his  successor  has  qualified. 

(5)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Board  shall  not  affect  its 
power,  but  shall  be  filled  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
original  appointments  were  made. 

Election  of  Chairman;  Compensation 

(d) (1)  The  President  shall  designate  one  of  the 
members  first  appointed  to  the  Board  as  Chairman; 
thereafter  the  members  of  the  Board  shall  also  elect  one 
or  more  of  them  as  a  Vice  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairmen. 

(2)  The  members  of  the  Board  shall  not,  by  reason 
of  such  membership,  be  deemed  to  be  employees  of  the 
United  States.   They  shall,  while  attending  meetings  of 
the  Board  or  while  engaged  in  duties  related  to  such 
meetings  or  in  other  activities  of  the  Board  pursuant  to 
this  subpart  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  at  the 
rate  of  $100  per  day,  including  travel  time,  and  while 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business  they 
may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu 
of  subsistence,  equal  to  that  authorized  by  law  (5  U.S.C. 
5703)  for  persons  in  the  Government  service  employed 
intermittently. 

Officers  and  Employees 

(e)(1)  The  Corporation  shall  have  a  president,  and 
such  other  officers  as  may  be  named  and  appointed  by  the 
Board  for  terms  and  at  rates  of  compensation  fixed  by  the 
Board.   No  individual  other  than  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  may  be  an  officer  of  the  Corporation.   No  officer 
of  the  Corporation,  other  than  the  Chairman  and  any  Vice 
Chairman,  may  receive  any  salary  or  other  compensation 
from  any  source  other  that  the  Corporation  during  the 
period  of  his  employment  by  the  Corporation.   All  officers 
shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Board. 

(2)  Except  as  provided  in  the  second  sentence  of 
subsection  (c) (1)  of  this  section,  no  political  test  or 
qualification  shall  be  used  in  selecting,  appointing, 
promoting,  or  taking  other  personnel  actions  with  respect 
to  officers,  agents,  and  employees  of  the  Corporation. 

Nonprofit  and  Nonpolitical  Nature  of  the  Corporation 

(f) (1)  The  Corporation  shall  have  no  power  to  issue 
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any  shares  of  stock,  or  to  declare  or  pay  any  dividends. 

(2)  No  part  of  the  income  of  assets  of  the 
Corporation  shall  inure  to  the  benefit  of  any  director, 
officer,  employee,  or  any  other  individual  except  as 
salary  or  reasonable  compensation  for  services. 

(3)  The  Corporation  may  not  contribute  to  or 
otherwise  support  any  political  party  or  candidate  for 
elective  public  office. 

Purposes  and  Activities  of  the  Corporation 

(g) (1)  In  order  to  achieve  the  objectives  and  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  subpart,  as  set  out  in 
subsection  (a) ,  the  Corporation  is  authorized  to: 

(A)  facilitate  the  full  development  of  educational 
broadcasting  in  which  programs  of  high  quality, 
obtained  from  diverse  sources,  will  be  made  available 
to  noncommercial  educational  television  or  radio 
broadcast  stations,  with  strict  adherence  to 
objectivity  and  balance  in  all  programs  or  series  of 
programs  of  a  controversial  nature; 

(B)  assist  in  the  establishment  and  development  of 
one  or  more  systems  of  interconnection  to  be  used  for 
the  distribution  of  educational  television  or  radio 
programs  so  that  all  noncommercial  educational 
television  or  radio  broadcast  stations  that  wish  to 
may  broadcast  the  programs  at  times  chosen  by  the 
stations; 

(C)  assist  in  the  establishment  and  development  of 
one  or  more  systems  of  noncommercial  educational 
television  or  radio  broadcast  stations  throughout  the 
United  States; 

(D)  carry  out  its  purposes  and  functions  and 
engage  in  its  activities  in  ways  that  will  most 
effectively  assure  the  maximum  freedom  of  the 
noncommercial  educational  television  or  radio 
broadcast  systems  and  local  stations  from 
interference  with  or  control  of  program  content  or 
other  activities. 

(2)  Included  in  the  activities  of  the  Corporation 
authorized  for  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  set  forth  in 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  are,  among  others  not 
specifically  named: 

(A)  to  obtain  grants  from  and  to  make  contracts 
with  individuals  and  with  private,  State,  and  Federal 
agencies,  organizations,  and  institutions; 

(B)  to  contract  with  or  make  grants  to  program 
production  entities,  individuals,  and  selected 
noncommercial  educational  broadcast  stations  for  the 
production  of,  and  otherwise  to  procure,  educational 
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television  or  radio  programs  for  national  or  regional 
distribution  to  noncommercial  educational  broadcast 
stations; 

(C)  to  make  payments  to  existing  and  new 
noncommercial  educational  broadcast  stations  to  aid 
in  financing  local  educational  television  or  radio 
programing  costs  of  such  stations,  particularly 
innovative  approaches  thereto,  and  other  costs  of 
operation  of  such  stations; 

(D)  to  establish  and  maintain  a  library  and 
archives  of  noncommercial  educational  television  or 
radio  programs  and  related  materials  and  develop 
public  awareness  of  and  disseminate  information  about 
noncommercial  educational  televison  or  radio 
broadcasting  by  various  means,  including  the 
publication  of  a  journal; 

(E)  to  arrange,  by  grant  or  contract  with 
appropriate  public  or  private  agencies, 
organizations,  or  institutions,  for  interconnection 
facilities  suitable  for  distribution  and  transmission 
of  educational  television  or  radio  programs  to 
noncommercial  educational  broadcast  stations; 

(F)  to  hire  or  accept  the  voluntary  services  of 
consultants,  experts,  advisory  boards,  and  panels  to 
aid  the  Corporation  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section; 

(G)  to  encourage  the  creation  of  new  noncommercial 
educational  broadcast  stations  in  order  to  enhance 
such  service  on  a  local,  State,  regional,  and 
national  basis; 

(H)  conduct  (directly  or  through  grants  or 
contracts)  research,  demonstrations,  or  training  in 
matters  related  to  noncommercial  educational 
television  or  radio  broadcasting. 

(3)  To  carry  out  the  forgoing  purposes  and  engage 
in  the  foregoing  activities,  the  Corporation  shall  have 
the  usual  powers  conferred  upon  a  nonprofit  corporation  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  Nonprofit  Corporation  Act,  except 
that  the  Corporation  may  not  own  or  operate  any  television 
or  radio  broadcast  station,  system,  or  network,  community 
antenna  television  system,  or  interconnection  or  program 
production  facility. 

Authorization  for  Free  or  Reduced  Rate 

Interconnection  Service 

(h)  Nothing  in  the  Communications  Act  of  1934,  as 
amended,  or  in  any  other  provision  of  law  shall  be 
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construed  to  prevent  United  States  communications  common 
carriers  from  rendering  free  or  reduced  rate 
communications  interconnection  services  for  noncommercial 
educational  television  or  radio  services,  subject  to  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  may  prescribe. 

Report  to  Congress 

(i)  The  Corporation  shall  submit  an  annual  report 
for  the  preceding  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  to  the 
President  for  transmittal  to  the  Congress  on  or  before  the 
31st  day  of  December  of  each  year.   The  report  shall 
include  a  comprehensive  and  detailed  report  of  the 
Corporation's  operations,  activities,  financial  condition, 
and  accomplishments  under  this  section  and  may  include 
such  recommendations  as  the  Corporation  deems  appropriate. 

Right  To  Repeal,  Alter,  or  Amend 

(j)  The  right  to  repeal,  alter,  or  amend  this 
section  at  any  time  is  expressly  reserved. 

Financing 

(k) (1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
expenses  of  the  Corporation  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968,  the  sum  of  $9,000,000,  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  the  preceding  provisions  of 
this  section,  no  grant  or  contract  pursuant  to  this 
section  may  provide  for  payment  from  the  appropriation  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  for  any  one  project 
or  to  any  one  station  of  more  that  $250,000. 

Records  and  Audit 

(1)  (1)  (A)  The  accounts  of  the  Corporation  shall  be 
audited  annually  in  accordance  with  generally  accepted 
auditing  standards  by  independent  certified  public 
accountants  or  independent  licensed  public  accountants 
certified  or  licensed  by  a  regulatory  authority  of  a  State 
or  other  political  subdivision  of  the  United  States.   The 
audits  shall  be  conducted  at  the  place  or  places  where  the 
accounts  of  the  Corporation  are  normally  kept.   All  books, 
accounts,  financial  records,  reports,  files,  and  all  other 
papers,  things,  or  property  belonging  to  or  in  use  by  the 
Corporation  and  necessary  to  facilitate  the  audits  shall 
be  made  available  to  the  person  or  persons  conduction  the 
audits;  and  full  facilities  for  verifying  transactions 
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with  the  balances  or  securities  held  by  depositories, 
fiscal  agents  and  custodians  shall  be  afforded  to  such 
person  or  persons. 

(B)  The  report  of  each  such  independent  audit  shall 
be  included  in  the  annual  report  required  by  subsection 
(i)  of  this  section.   The  audit  report  shall  set  forth  the 
scope  of  the  audit  and  include  such  statements  as  are 
necessary  to  present  fairly  the  Corporations' s  assets  and 
liabilities,  surplus  or  deficit,  with  an  analysis  of  the 
changes  therein  during  the  year,  supplemented  in 
reasonable  detail  by  a  statement  of  the  Corporation's 
income  and  expenses  during  the  year,  and  a  statement  of 
the  sources  and  application  of  funds,  together  with  the 
independent  auditor's  opinion  of  those  statements. 

(2) (A)  The  financial  transactions  of  the 
Corporation  for  any  fiscal  year  during  which  Federal  funds 
are  available  to  finance  any  portion  of  its  operations  may 
be  audited  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  and  procedures  applicable  to 
commercial  corporate  transactions  and  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States.   Any  such  audit  shall  be 
conducted  at  the  place  of  places  where  accounts  of  the 
Corporation  are  normally  kept.   The  representative  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office  shall  have  access  to  all  books, 
accounts,  records,  reports,  files,  and  all  other  papers, 
things,  or  property  belonging  to  or  in  use  by  the 
Corporation  pertaining  to  its  financial  transactions  and 
necessary  to  facilitate  the  audit,  and  they  shall  be 
afforded  full  facilities  for  verifying  transactions  with 
the  balances  or  securities  held  by  depositories,  fiscal 
agents,  and  custodians.   All  such  books,  accounts, 
records,  reports,  files,  papers,  and  property  of  the 
Corporation  shall  remain  in  possession  and  custody  of  the 
Corporation. 

(B)  A  report  of  each  such  audit  shall  be  made  by 
the  Comptroller  General  to  the  Congress.   The  report  to 
the  Congress  shall  contain  such  comments  and  information 
as  the  Comptroller  General  may  deem  necessary  to  inform 
Congress  of  the  financial  operations  and  condition  of  the 
Corporation,  together  with  such  recommendations  with 
respect  thereto  as  he  may  deem  advisable.   The  report 
shall  also  show  specifically  any  program,  expenditure,  or 
other  financial  transaction  or  undertaking  observed  in  the 
course  of  the  audit,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Comptroller  General,  has  been  carried  on  or  made  without 
authority  of  law.   A  copy  of  each  report  shall  be 
furnished  to  the  President,  to  the  Secretary,  and  to  the 
Corporation  at  the  time  submitted  to  the  Congress. 

(3) (A)  Each  recipient  of  assistance  by  grant  or 
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contract,  other  than  a  fixed  price  contract  awarded 
pursuant  to  competitive  bidding  procedures,  under  this 
section  shall  keep  such  records  as  may  be  reasonably 
necessary  to  fully  disclose  the  amount  and  the  disposition 
by  such  recipient  of  the  proceeds  of  such  assistance,  the 
total  cost  of  the  project  or  undertaking  in  connection 
with  which  such  assistance  is  given  or  used,  and  the 
amount  and  nature  of  that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the 
project  or  undertaking  supplied  by  other  sources,  and  such 
other  records  as  will  facilitate  an  effective  audit. 

(B)  The  Corporation  or  any  of  its  duly  authorized 
representatives,  shall  have  access  for  the  purpose  of 
audit  and  examination  to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  of  the  recipient  that  are  pertinent  to  assistance 
received  under  this  section.   The  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  or  any  of  his  duly  authorized 
representatives  shall  also  have  access  thereto  for  such 
purpose  during  any  fiscal  year  for  which  Federal  funds  are 
available  to  the  Corporation. 


Subpart  C:   General 
Definitions 

Sec.  397.  For  the  purposes  of  this  part: 

(1)  The  term  "State"  includes  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands. 

(2)  The  term  "construction,"  as  applied  to 
educational  television  broadcasting  facilities,  or 
educational  radio  broadcasting  facilities  means  the 
acquisition  and  installation  of  transmission  apparatus 
(including  towers,  microwave  equipment,  boosters, 
translators,  repeaters,  mobile  equipment,  and 
video-recording  equipment)  necessary  for  television 
broadcasting,  or  radio  broadcasting,  as  the  case  may  be, 
including  apparatus  which  may  incidentally  be  used  for 
transmitting  closed  circuit  television  programs,  but  does 
not  include  the  construction  or  repair  of  structures  to 
house  such  apparatus.   In  the  case  of  apparatus  the 
acquisition  and  installation  of  which  is  so  included,  such 
term  also  includes  planning  therefor. 

(3)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

(4)  The  terms  "State  educational  television  agency" 
and  "State  educational  radio  agency"  mean,  with  respect  to 
television  broadcasting  and  radio  broadcasting, 
respectively,  (A)  a  board  or  commission  established  by 
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State  law  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  such  broadcasting 
within  a  State,  (B)  a  board  of  commission  appointed  by  the 
Governor  of  a  State  for  such  purpose  if  such  appointment 
is  not  inconsistent  with  State  law,  or  (C)  a  State  officer 
or  agency  responsible  for  the  supervision  of  public 
elementary  or  secondary  education  or  public  higher 
education  within  the  State  which  has  been  designated  by 
the  Governor  to  assume  responsibility  for  the  promotion  of 
such  broadcasting;  and,  in  the  case  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  term  "Governor"  means  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and,  in  the  case 
of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  means  the 
High  Commissioner  thereof. 

(5)  The  term  "nonprofit"  as  applied  to  any 
foundation,  corporation,  or  association,  means  a 
foundation,  corporation,  or  association,  no  part  of  the 
net  earnings  of  which  inures,  or  may  lawfully  inure,  to 
the  benefit  of  any  private  shareholder  or  individual. 

(6)  The  term  "Corporation"  means  the  Corporation 
authorized  to  be  established  by  subpart  B  of  this  part. 

(7)  The  term  "noncommercial  educational  broadcast 
station"  means  a  television  or  radio  broadcast  station, 
which  (A)  under  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  in  effect  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  1967,  is 
eligible  to  be  licensed  or  is  licensed  by  the  Commission 
as  a  noncommercial  educational  radio  or  television 
broadcast  station  and  which  is  owned  and  operated  by  a 
public  agency  or  nonprofit  private  foundation, 
corporation,  or  association  or  (B)  is  owned  and  operated 
by  a  municipality  and  which  transmits  only  noncommercial 
programs  for  educational  purposes. 

(8)  The  term  "interconnection"  means  the  use  of 
microwave  equipment,  boosters,  translators,  repeaters, 
communications  space  satellites,  or  other  apparatus  or 
equipment  for  the  transmission  and  distribution  of 
television  or  radio  programs  to  noncommercial  educational 
television  or  radio  broadcast  stations. 

(9)  The  term  "educational  television  or  radio 
programs"  means  programs  which  are  primarily  designed  for 
educational  or  cultural  purposes. 

Federal  Interference  or  Control  Prohibited 

Sec  398.  Nothing  contained  in  this  part  shall  be 
deemed  (1)  to  amend  any  other  provision  of,  or  requirement 
under  this  Act;  or  (2)  to  authorize  any  department, 
agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  United  States  to 
exercise  any  direction,  supervision,  or  control  over 
educational  television  or  radio  broadcasting,  or  over  the 
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Corporation  or  any  of  its  grantees  or  contractors,  or  over 
the  charter  or  bylaws  of  the  Corporation,  or  over  the 
curriculum,  program  of  instruction,  or  personnel  of  any 
educational  institution,  school  system,  or  educational 
broadcasting  station  or  system. 

Editorializing  and  Support  of  Political  Candidates 
Prohibited 

Sec.  399.  No  noncommercial  educational  broadcasting 
station  may  engage  in  editorializing  or  may  support  or 
oppose  any  candidate  for  political  office. 


Title  III  of  Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  1967 

Sec.  301.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  is  authorized  to  conduct,  directly  or  by  contract, 
and  in  consultation  with  other  interested  Federal 
agencies,  a  comprehensive  study  of  instructional 
television  and  radio  (including  broadcast,  closed  circuit, 
community  antenna  television,  and  instructional  television 
fixed  services  and  two-way  communication  of  data  links  and 
computers)  and  their  relationship  to  each  other  and  to 
instructional  materials  such  as  videotapes,  films,  discs, 
computers,  and  other  educational  materials  or  devices,  and 
such  other  aspects  thereof  as  may  be  of  assistance  in 
determining  whether  and  what  Federal  aid  should  be 
provided  for  instructional  radio  and  television  and  the 
form  that  aid  should  take,  and  which  may  aid  communities, 
institutions,  or  agencies  in  determining  whether  and  to 
what  extent  such  activities  should  be  used. 

Duration  of  Study 

Sec.  302.  The  study  authorized  by  this  title  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  President  for  transmittal  to  the 
Congress  on  or  before  June  30,  1969. 

Appropriation 

Sec.  303.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  study  authorized  by  this  title  such  sums,  not 
exceeding  $500,000,  as  may  be  necessary. 


Public  Broadcasting  Act,  U.S.  code,  vol.  47,  sec. 
301-303,  390-399  (1967)  . 


Appendix  C 
NATIONAL  PUBLIC  RADIO  MISSION  STATEMENT 

National  Public  Radio  will  assist  its  constituent 
member  public  radio  stations  in  fulfilling  the  traditional 
mandate  of  non-commercial  educational  broadcasting  in  the 
unique  environment  of  contemporary  radio.   That  mandate  is 
to  provide  for  the  otherwise  unserved  tastes,  needs,  and 
interests  of  the  public  and  to  present  material  that 
challenges,  provokes,  broadens,  and  educates  in  both 
formal  and  informal  situations. 

In  doing  so,  NPR  will  strive  to  serve  directly  the 
needs  and  interests  of  people,  to  promote  individual 
growth.   Listeners  to  programming  distributed  by  National 
Public  Radio  will  hear  material  they  might  not  usually 
have  chosen  to  hear;  will  hear  from  people  from  whom  they 
might  not  usually  expect  to  hear;  will  hear  from  places 
from  which  broadcasts  are  not  usually  originated. 

In  carrying  out  its  mandate,  NPR  will  regard  the 
individual  differences  among  people  with  respect;  it  will 
celebrate  the  human  experience  as  infinitely  varied  and 
will  speak  with  many  voices  and  dialects;  it  will  reflect 
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the  joy  and  satisfaction  of  life  as  well  as  its  problems 
and  frustrations;  it  will  encourage  a  sense  of  active, 
constructive  participation. 

National  Public  Radio  will  actively  explore, 
investigate,  analyze,  and  interpret  issues  and  ideas  of 
national  and  international  import  to  help  the  individual 
listener  better  understand  himself,  his  government,  his 
institutions,  and  his  natural  and  social  environment,  so 
he  can  intelligently  fulfill  the  obligations  of 
citizenship. 

National  Public  Radio  will  provide  the  listener 
with  an  aural  aesthetic  experience  that  enriches  and  gives 
meaning  to  the  human  spirit,  will  recall  and  transmit  the 
cultural  past,  and  will  encourage  the  work  of  contemporary 
artists. 

National  Public  Radio  will  seek  to  exploit  the 
inherent  values  of  the  aural  medium:  economy,  high 
fidelity,  immediacy,  actuality,  uniquity,  unobtrusiveness , 
and  the  ability  to  engage  and  hold  the  mind  and  to 
stimulate  the  imagination. 

To  be  worthy  of  the  public  trust,  the  total  service 
will  strive  to  enhance  intellectual  development,  expand 
knowledge,  and  deepen  aesthetic  enjoyment.   It  will  seek 
to  increase  understanding  of  the  interdependence  required 
for  living  in  a  pluralistic  society,  as  well  as  the 
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pleasure  and  joy  to  be  derived  therefrom.   It  will  attempt 
to  help  listeners  become  more  responsive,  informed  human 
beings. 


National  Public  Radio  Information  Book,  (Washington: 
1974)  pp.  I  39-40. 


Appendix  D 
GLOSSARY  OF  ORGANIZATIONS 

ACUBS:  Association  of  College  and  University  Broadcasters 

ACUBS  was  formed  in  1925  as  a  result  of  the  Fourth 
National  Radio  Conference.   It  was  formed  because  of 
concern  of  rapid  growth  in  commercial  broadcasting.   It 
consisted  of  a  small  group  of  educational  broadcasters 
mainly  from  the  Midwest.   In  1934  ACUBS  changed  its  name 
to  the  National  Association  of  Educational  Broadcasters. 

CPB:  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 

A  direct  result  of  the  Public  Broadcasting  Act  of 
1967,  CPB  was  incorporated  March  27,  1968.   CPB  is  charged 
with  the  growth  and  development  of  educational  radio  and 
television  in  the  United  States.   CPB  distributes  direct 
grants  to  stations  for  operations  and  programming. 

ERN:  Educational  Radio  Network 

The  first  live  interconnected  educational  radio 
network.   ERN  was  located  in  the  New  England  area  and 
began  July  28,  1958.   Early  in  its  history  ERN  was  an 
off-the-air  network,  relying  upon  direct  rebroadcasts  of 
member  stations  to  operate.   In  the  mid-1960 's  ERN 
received  grants  to  allow  it  to  interconnect  for  a  short 
period.   It  later  became  the  Eastern  Educational  Radio 
Network  and  today  survives  as  the  Eastern  Public  Radio 
Network. 


ERTC/NETRC:  Educational  Radio  and  Television  Center/ 
National  Educational  Radio  and  Television  Center 

Created  in  1954,  ERTC,  later  NETRC,  was  designed  to 
serve  the  needs  of  educational  television.   It  awarded 
grants  to  educational  radio  and  was  the  major  financial 
force  behind  the  Educational  Radio  Network.   On  July  2, 
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1963,  NETRC  withdrew  all  funding  from  radio.   This  move 
effectively  ended  ERN's  live  networking. 


NACRE:  National  Advisory  Council  on  Radio  in  Education 

NACRE  began  in  1930,  believing  that  educational 
radio  could  best  be  served  by  cooperating  with  commercial 
broadcasters.   They  believed  that  educators  should  produce 
programs  and  commercial  stations  should  air  them. 
Levering  Tyson  was  the  driving  force  behind  NACRE  and  its 
director.   NACRE  disbanded  in  1937. 


NAEB:  National  Association  of  Educational  Broadcasters 

NAEB  began  in  1934  when  the  Association  of  College 
and  University  Stations  changed  its  name.   It  was  the 
primary  representative  force  in  educational  broadcasting 
for  many  years.   The  NAEB  sponsored  early  attempts  at 
script  and  program  exchanges  and  in  1951  began  the  NAEB 
Tape  Network  which  it  operated  through  the  beginnings  of 
National  Public  Radio  in  1971. 


NCER:  National  Committee  on  Education  by  Radio 

Formed  at  approximately  the  same  time  as  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Radio  in  Education,  NCER 
believed  in  a  strong  independent  educational  radio  force. 
They  did  not  believe  that  cooperation  with  commercial 
broadcasters  was  in  educational  radio's  best  interest. 
Eventually  NCER  would  reverse  its  position  and  promote  the 
most  successful  cooperative  effort  with  commercial  radio, 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Radio  Council.   NCER  disbanded  in  1941. 


NER:  National  Educational  Radio 

NER  was  formed  in  the  1963  reorganization  of  the 
National  Association  of  Educational  Broadcasters  as  an 
autonomous  division  of  the  NAEB.   It  took  over  the  NAEB 
Tape  Network  which  became  NERN  and  played  a  major  role  in 
including  radio  in  the  Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  1967. 

NPR:  National  Public  Radio 

Incorporated  February  26,  1970,  NPR  was  a  direct 
result  of  the  Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  1967.   It  is  the 
national  interconnected  federally  funded  public  radio 
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network.   It  began  daily  operations  May  3,  1971,  with  the 
program  "All  Things  Considered." 
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ABSTRACT 

The  study  addresses  the  issues,  problems, 
organizations,  and  people  responsible  for  educational 
radio's  national  network,  National  Public  Radio. 

It  traces  educational  radio's  early  steps  from 
organizations  such  as  the  Association  of  College  and 
University  Broadcasters,  National  Committee  on  Education 
by  Radio,  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Radio  in 
Education,  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  Radio  Council.   It 
continues  through  educational  radio's  early  attempts  at 
networking,  the  National  Association  of  Educational 
Broadcasters  Tape  Network,  the  Eastern  Educational 
Network,  and  the  National  Educational  Radio  Network.  It 
concludes  with  discussion  concerning  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Act  of  1967,  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting,  and  National  Public  Radio. 

This  study  makes  liberal  use  of  quotations  from 
principal  parties  involved  through  the  use  of  Burt 
Harrison's  "Public  Radio  Oral  History  Project,"  and 
personal  interviews,   it  contains  direct  quotations 
concerning  the  importance  of  audio  recording  and  recorders 
in  educational  radio's  early  years  and  the  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters  Tape  Network. 


This  study  discusses  various  conferences  that  were 
important  to  the  development  of  a  national  network:  the 
Allerton  House  Conferences  of  1949  and  1950,  the  National 
Association  of  Educational  Broadcasters  Seminar  on  Radio 
Networking  at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  in  1960,  and  the 
Wingspread  Conference  on  Radio  as  a  Natural  Resource.   It 
also  contains  an  in-depth  look  at  the  lobbying  effort  on 
behalf  of  educational  radio  during  the  Senate  hearings  on 
the  Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  1967. 

This  study  concludes  with  a  discussion  of  the 
events  that  led  to  the  development  of  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting  and  to  the  first  day  of  daily 
scheduled  broadcasting  by  National  Public  Radio. 


